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calls the Royal Electric typewrjter 


"the best machine on the market." 


“I’ve had Royal typewriters in my classrooms since I’ve 
been teaching,” she continues, “‘and at Fort Valley we 
use Royal typewriters exclusively.” 

““We’ve found them to be the most sturdy typewriters 
for our use, and we get prompt, courteous and depend- 
able service whenever we need repairs. Margins are a 
pleasure to teach with the Royal Magic* Margins. 
They are truly a time saver and a convenience.” 

“In my opinion the Royal typewriter, whether 
manual or electric, is the best machine on the market.” 


You'll find, too, that Royal Electric typewriters meet 
your school’s requirements. Not only do they provide 
the kind of training typists must have to enter the 
modern business world, but special Royal Electric 
features make teaching and learning easier. Important 
too: they’re reliable, sturdy. When needed, Royal 
service is promptly available. 

Call your Royal Representative. He’ll OYA e 
be glad to show and demonstrate the ROYAL 


Royal Electric at your convenience. ELECTRIC 


PRODUCT OF ROYAL McBEE CORPORATION. WORLD'S LARGEST MANUFACTURER OF TYPEWRITERS. 





Each took 
the same 
test. 


Fig. 1 First Semester; 50 w.p.m., 6 minutes Fig. 2 Second Semester; 80 w.p.m., 5 minutes 
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Fig.3 Third Semester; 100 w.p.m., 2 minutes Fig. 4 Fourth Semester; 120 w.p.m., 2 minutes* 
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STENOGRAPHIC MACHINES, INC. J-161 
8040 North Ridgeway Ave., Skokie, Ill. 


Background: Two years ago a high school teacher with ten years’ Please send me your Stenograph Machine 
experience teaching shorthand conducted a series of tests (results above) to Test Report. 
determine whether Stenograph Machine Shorthand should be taught in his = 
school. Twenty beginning shorthand students were chosen, given prognostic present position 
tests and listed in order of their aptitude. Odd-numbered students were school name 
placed in a pencil shorthand group, even in the Stenograph shorthand group. eine 
The complete study should be must reading for every interested 
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teacher and administrator. 0000000000000 0000000808 
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Give your students 


office experience... 




















with free training aids from DITTO! 


“How it’s done in everyday business”—that’s what the five 
training aids by DITTO, Inc. enable you to teach. Prepared 
by DITTO, Inc. in cooperation with the Foundation for 
Business Education, these aids give students practical train- 
ing in modern office procedures and modern-day duplication. 
Check them below, then mail the coupon for your free supply! 


“Copies—The Heart of Modern Business.'’ A manual of office-styled 
dictation material, complete with interruptions and distractions typical 
of everyday office operations. Contains checking and straight-timed 
dictation material. 


“What Every Typist Should Know About Copies in Office Work."’ Con- 
tains pre-counted one-, five-, and 10-minute typing speed and accuracy 
tests, and rough-typed material for putting into final form. 


“Learning How to Operate a DITTO Brand Duplicator."" A five-lesson, 
self-teaching manual designed to help every student learn the operation 
of DITTO Direct Process Duplicators. 


Wall Chart—Duplicator Operating Instructions. A beautifully illustrated, 


Step-by-step instruction wall chart. Helps students to produce good 
copies on first trial. 


Ditto. 


INCORPORATED 


Letterhead and Billhead Masters. Four letterhead and two billhead 
designs pre-printed on DITTO Masterset®, ready for reproduction of 
as many as 300 or more copies for student practice in typing letters 
and invoices. 


DITTO BRAND DUPLICATORS SERVE A DUAL PURPOSE! 
Use them in class to train students in duplicating—to teach 
them how to streamline paperwork problems found in every 
office. Use them to streamline the paperwork problems of 
your school: to handle reports, class assignments, and many 
other chores. DITTO Brand Duplicators turn out 120 clean 
copies a minute of anything typed, written, or drawn—up to 
five colors at a time, on any weight paper from 16-pound to 
card stock, any size paper from 3 x 5 to 9 x 14 inches. There’s 
a DITTO Brand Duplicator sized and priced to fit your school’s 
budget and requirements. For full details, mail the coupon. 
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DITTO, INC.—3302 Pratt Ave.—Chicago 45, Illinois 


At no obligation, please... 
(] Send FREE Training Aids by DITTO, Inc. 


(J Send additional information on DITTO DIRECT 
PROCESS (SPIRIT) DUPLICATORS 


() Arrange a DEMONSTRATION at my school 
Name, Title. 
School 
Address 
City County 











State. 
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editorial 


Paul S. Lomax 
Professor Emeritus 
New York University 


a education is one of the common learn- 
ings of general education in the secondary school 
which should be an essential part of the preparation 
of every student. The Educational Policies Com- 
mission of the National Education Association 
affirmed this educational policy twenty-three ytars 
ago when it declared that objectives of economic 


secondary schooling of every student; it is also the 
social study which should constitute the very core 
of business education, and the body of organized 
knowledge from which the fundamental principles 
of a study and understanding of business are de- 
rived. Consequently, all business teachers, regard- 
less of their specializations in business education, 
should be doubly and especially interested in wide- 
spread development of economic education; first, 
because it should comprise a necessary part of the 
required general education of every secondary 
school student; and, second, because it comprises 
the heart of an organized study and interpretation 
of the business economy. Despite this double 
reason, it is indeed puzzling that a great majority 
of business teachers of this nation are apparently 
indifferent about the prevailing lack of provision 
of a study of economics for all students in the 
secondary school. What can be done to change this 


COOPERATIVE LEADERSHIP IN ECONOMIC 
EDUCATION — RESPONSIBILITY OF ALL 


efficiency constitute one of the four primary goals 
of American education. The commission particu- 
larized this educational policy two years later, or in 
1940, in its publication, “Education and Economic 
Well-Being in American Democracy.” In that pro- 
nouncement the commission stated that “economic 
literacy is needed in order that citizens may have 
the ability to criticize and intelligently appraise 
current economic goals and policies. Failure to 
provide the educational facilities demanded by the 
nature of our society will amount to a rejection of 
the ideal of equality of opportunity.”* In spite of 
this statement of policy made twenty-one years 
ago, probably not more than twenty per cent of 
the high school graduates of this country at the 
present time have had a course in economics, the 
same situation as The Brookings Institution re- 
ported in 1951 in its survey of economic education. 
Is it a lack of appreciation, understanding, and 
deep concern on the part of secondary school 
administration and faculty, including business 
teachers, which chiefly explains the continuance 
of this regrettable situation ? 

Economics is not only a requisite subject in the 
"4 Educational! Policies Commission, “Education and Economic Well-Being 


in American Democracy,” p. 5. Washington, D. C.: National Education 
Association, 1940. 
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apathy of most business teachers in secondary 
schools so that they wé// give their important 
cooperative leadership to the provision and im- 
provement of economic education? 


What Has Been Done? 


During the twenty-three years since the pro- 
nouncement of the Educational Policies Com- 
mission regarding the major goal of economic 
efficiency in American education, much substantial 
and encouraging leadership has been given to the 
development of economic education in secondary 
schools. Great credit is due our leaders both in 
general education and business education for what 
has been accomplished. Brief mention is made of a 
few current developments. 

Workshop on Economics for Business Education 
Teachers. The first national workshop of this kind 
took place during the past summer at the Mont- 
clair State College, Upper Montclair, New Jersey. 
This workshop was conducted under the auspices 
of the Joint Council on Economic Education, the 
United Business Education Association, and the 
Young Presidents Foundation, representing the 
views of business. Participants in this workshop in- 
cluded two secondary school business teachers and 
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a professor of business education from each of 
twenty-two areas of this country. This workshop 
group developed a set of five objectives and a list 
of twenty-five things to get done in order to realize 
as fully and constructively as possible the incorpo- 
ration of “economic principles into specific business 
subjects.’”” 

Policies Commission for Business and Economic 
Education. This commission of Delta Pi Epsilon 
and the United Business Education Association has 
recently mailed a leaflet on “A Proposal for Busi- 
ness-Economic Education for American Secondary 
Schools” to 20,000 school administrators and to 
the members of the two organizations which it 
represents. “This message to secondary school 
administrators,” the leaflet announces, “‘deals with 
the business-economic phases of general education, 
because we believe it is imperative that ALL young 
people be adequately prepared to deal with busi- 
ness-economic issues and problems.”’ 

1958 American Business Education Yearbook. 
This yearbook of the Eastern Business Teachers 
Association and the National Business Teachers 
Association on “Educating Youth for Economic 
Competence” is a very comprehensive and out- 
standing presentation of the problem of economic 
education as it relates to programs of business ed- 
ucation. In the preface of this yearbook, Editor 
H. G. Enterline has well expressed the key issue, 
“Solving the economic education problem cannot 
be accomplished by controversy among educational 
disciplines, but rather by the identification of com- 
mon goals, followed by a coordinated effort, with 
each area contributing according to its capacity.” 

There are three general developments in the pro- 
motion and advancement of economic education 
which also are important to the leadership of busi- 
ness education. One of these is the Study on Eco- 
nomic Education of the Council for Advancement 
of Secondary Education, which is sponsored by the 
National Association of Secondary-School Princi- 
pals and the National Better Business Bureau. “It 
is the Council’s goal to produce materials which 
will be acceptable and manifestly useful to sec- 
ondary schools and the communities in which they 
are located.” A second undertaking is that of the 
Association for Supervision and Curriculum De- 
velopment, a department of the National Educa- 
tion Association, which has lately produced a bulle- 


2 Business Education Forum, November, 1960, Vol. 15, No. 2, pp. 37-38. 
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tin on “Education for Economic Competence.” A 
third endeavor has recently been announced by the 
Committee for Economic Development which has 
formed a committee to study the high school pro- 
gram in economic education. 

All these and other undertakings in economic 
education are indicative of the widespread concern 
in this country that adequate educational provi- 
sion be made in the American school systems so 
that all their students find it possible to become 
economically literate. 


What Needs to be Done 


Business teachers have a major contribution to 
make in economic education both to the general 
education program of the entire secondary school 
and to the business education program. They have 
a professional obligation to make this contribu- 
tion with enthusiastic determination, thorough 
quality of effort, and outstanding cooperative lead- 
ership with all others involved in the total program 
of economic education. In the competent discharge 
of this responsibility, many steps will need to be 
taken by the profession of business education. Two 
of the most important things which need to be 
done are: 

1. Business teacher education programs, both 
undergraduate and graduate, need to provide ade- 
quate preparation of a// business teachers to asstime 
their share of responsibility for making possible 
the economic education of all secondary school 
youth. An investigation of the present business 
teacher education programs of this nation most 
likely will reveal that these programs, in general, 
require much improvement in this kind of prepara- 
tion of business teachers. 

2. All business teachers in their local institutions 
and school systems, to the extent that they have 
not already done so, need to interest and inform 
themselves thoroughly in the problems of economic 
education; and then on the basis of sound knowl- 
edge, exercise vigorous and effective cooperative 
leadership with the others involved in the develop- 
ment of adequate programs of economic education. 
A study of the attitudes and accomplishments of 
business teachers, in general, in such programs most 
likely will show that they seem to have little inter- 
est in these programs and have done relatively 
little in the exercise of cooperative leadership in 
the development and improvement of the pro- 
grams. 





NIFIC 


HE acceptance of the program of unification 

by the National Business Teachers Association 
at its annual business meeting in Chicago on De- 
cember 29, brings to a new high the immediate 
possibility and the ultimate certainty of unifica- 
tion of public school business education. The mem- 
bers of NBTA displayed high courage and con- 
siderable sacrifice in accepting unification. They 
admitted a regional instead of a national cover- 
age in changing their name to the North Central 
Business Education Association. They accepted 
the certainty that their membership would be re- 
duced by becoming regional. Most of all, they 
overcame, with full awareness of the situation, 
the nostalgia for the past, inevitable in changing 


a way of life after 67 years of successful service 


to business education. 
Will their Eastern brethren show the same for- 
ward-looking zeal for progress or will they suc- 


O ~ e 
biter dic ta cumb to provincial conservatism? 
Unification has been in the air for a long time. 


The National Council for Business Education was 
started in the early 1930's for this purpose. It 
was too weak, too poor, and probably pre-mature. 
The United Business Education Association dem- 
Herbert A. Tonne onstrated a renewed attempt at unification. The 
New York University Mountain-Plains and Western associations were 
formed by UBEA and the Southern Business Edu- 
cation Association was persuaded to join. How- 
ever, what many thought the arbitrary pressures 
used to try to force the NBTA and EBTA to join 
did not sit well with these two well-entrenched 
groups. Moreover, even those in favor of unifi- 
cation were alienated by the lack of safeguards 
for democratic procedures that characterized the 
unification plans until as recently as two years ago. 
Lack of proportional representation and failure 
to provide for the self-election of representatives 
among other limitations made even those who were 
eager for unification resent the pressures used for 
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ATION—1961? 


acceptance. In hindsight it is quite clear that uni- 
fication would have been a fact at least five years 
ago if those who were most eager for unification 
had showed more willingness to see the full pic- 
ture. However, going over the past is a futile ac- 
tivity except as it helps us do better in the future. 
The fact is that we now have a good plan for uni- 
fication. Many think it could be better. However, 
ample provision is made for democratic procedures, 
and changes can be made as those who see the need 
for them can persuade others to make the changes. 

In 1959, the Eastern Business Teachers Asso- 
ciation agreed to accept unification if certain 
changes were made. Then in 1960, the Executive 
Board of EBTA proposed that further negotia- 
tions be discontinued. However, by a heavy ma- 
jority, the membership voted that negotiations be 
continued in spite of the fact that the meeting 
was held in Philadelphia and Philadelphia teach- 
ers were supposed to be under the control of those 
strongly opposed to unification. 

Unification will occur whether or not EBTA ac- 
cepts the plan. The American Business Education 
Assocation (the successor to the U BEA) will have 
to set up a full-fledged competing organization if 
EBTA does not come in. It could not avoid doing 
so even if it should wish to. The result would be 
two eastern regional organizations, or worse yet, 
an attempt on the part of EBTA to become na- 
tional. Every teacher of business must think of 
either prospect with great distaste. 

An unbiased vote of NBTA members showed 
that over 88 per cent of its members were in favor 
of unification. The results of a vote offered to 
EBTA members based on a statement admittedly 
strongly opposed to unification has not been made 
public. However, teachers of business education all 
over the country have much the same point of 
view. It is quite obvious that a vote in the East 
based on an impartial statement would be about 
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as strongly in favor of unification as it was in the 
Middle-West. 

Unification will not solve all problems. Mem- 
berships from private business schools and from 
the parochial schools may decrease. However, each 
of these two groups has strong national organiza- 
tions to represent them. The National Association 
and Council of Business Schools has a particularly 
effective lobby in Washington as has the feder- 
ally-aided vocational program. A_ nation-wide 
American Business Education Association will give 
public school business education this needed rep- 
resentaton. 


Business educators have much in common 


whether they teach in public schools, non-profit 


schools, private schools, parochial schools, collegi- 
ate schools of business, or in business teacher edu- 
cation schools. After unification, it might well be 
that a council representing all these groups be- 
established to work for those interests we have in 
common. In the meantime private business and 
parochial school teachers will continue to be wel- 
come to membership and to participation in the 
regional conventions of the American Business 
Education Association just as public school and 
collegiate teachers of business are welcome at the 
meetings of independent and parochial school 
teachers. 


The EBTA Executive Board can demonstrate 
dynamic and progressive leadership in proposing 
unification to its membership at its annual meeting 
in New York in April, 1960. Public school teach- 
ers all over the country, including the East, are 
eager and ready for unification and for its responsi- 
bilities although the wishes of many teachers are 
unspoken. The Executive Board of the Eastern 
Business Teachers Association can do business edu- 
cation a major service by heeding this urge for 
national unity. 





VISUAL AIDS FOR 
BETTER BOOKKEEPING 


Chester J. Novitt 
Levittown High School 
Levittown, New Jersey 


 Semevas and teachers frequently complain that in 
bookkeeping, students often find themselves lost in 
the details without an adequate grasp of the total picture. 
Visual aids which deepen the student’s interest and 
center their thinking could be used to help bookkeeping 
students to understand the necessary details and their 
relationship with the total picture of bookkeeping. Per- 
tinent displays can also make the classroom instructive, 
stimulating, and attractive. 

A visit to many schools will disclose a distressing 
poverty of exhibited visual materials, and this shortage 
leaves too many rooms drab and uninviting. The class- 
room becomes much more effective and lively when it 
has an adequate assortment of bulletin boards that in- 
tensify the educational effort. Visual aids provide the 
difference between inspired teaching and mere scholastic 
routine. 

Five charts which have been successfully used, are 
illustrated here. The charts are inexpensive to make 
and can be used year after year. 


Chart 1 
This chart is designed to assist the student to master 
the bookkeeping fundamentals. The student should 


FUNDAMENTAL ACCOUNTING RULES 


readily see that assets must equal liabilities plus pro- 
prietorship. The dollar valuations make it even easier 
to understand. The “T” account under assets shows 
that assets increase on the debit side and decrease on the 
credit side. Similar “T” accounts show that liabilities 
and proprietorship decrease on the debit side and increase 
on the credit side. 
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“ . . bulletin boards—a powerful stimulus to students’ 
interest and a unifying force in the classroom.” 
e 


Chart 2 

Chart 2 is really an extension of Chart 1. It shows 
that income increases proprietorship, while cost and ex- 
penses diminish it. The “T” account under income 
shows that income like liabilities and proprietorship 
increases on the credit side and decreases on the debit 
side. Cost and expense, like assets, increase on the 
debit side and decrease on the credit side. 

A student should at this point be able to analyze a 
business transaction to determine the accounts affected, 


FUNDAMENTAL ACCOUNTING RULES 
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classify the accounts as to assets, liabilities, proprietor- 
ship, expenses, or income, and determine whether the 
account is debited or credited. The extended chart should 
remain on the bulletin board throughout the study of: 
(1) the journalizing effects of transactions on records, 
and (2) the work sheet (without adjustments). It 
should be succeeded by Chart 3 on the Bookkeeping Cycle. 


BOOKKEEPING CYCLE 
Chart 3. 


December 31, Janua 


A 


/ 


/ 
Profic and Loss Statement 


i 
\ 


Trial Belance and Work Sheet 
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Chart 3 

To begin the Bookkeeping Cycle the opening entry and 
transactions are recorded in the journal and posted to 
the ledger. At the end of the month, after posting is 
complete, the account balances are found and entered 
in the trial balance section of the work sheet. The work 
sheet is then completed and separate Profit and Loss, 
and Balance Sheet Statements are made. The Ending 
Balance Sheet of the ending fiscal period becomes the 
Beginning Balance Sheet of the new fiscal period. This 
chart should remain on the bulletin board until the ele- 
mentary bookkeeping cycle is completed, and should be 
followed by Chart 4 on “Special Journals.” 


Chart 4 

When a business uses special journals, the transac- 
tions are commonly classified in five groups: (1) sales 
of merchandise on account are recorded in the sales 
journal; (2) all cash receipts are recorded in the cash 
receipts journal; (3) all cash payments are recorded in 
the cash payments journal; (4) buying of merchandise 
on account from creditors is recorded in the purchase 
journal; (5) all entries that cannot be recorded in the 
four stated journals are recorded in the general journal. 

Customer accounts affected by journalizing in the 
sales and cash receipts journals are posted individually 





keeping journals and is superseded or supplemented by 
Chart 5. 


Chart 5 
This chart shows how the Schedules of Accounts 
Receivable and Payable are made. It demonstrates that 
customer balances are found in the accounts receivable 
ledger, while the creditor account balances are found 

in the accounts payable ledger. 
Posting from the sales journal results in debiting 
the customer accounts, while posting from the cash re- 


FLOW CHART 
for 
SCHEDULE OF ACCOUNTS RECEIVABLE 


and 
SCHEDULE OF ACCOUNTS PAYABLE 


Chart 5. 
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to the accounts receivable ledger and posted in total 
to the general ledger. Affected accounts other than 
customer accounts are posted to the general ledger. 
Creditor accounts affected by journalizing in the 
purchase and cash payments journal are posted indi- 
vidually to the accounts payable ledger and posted in 
total to the general ledger. Affected accounts other than 
creditor accounts are posted to the general ledger. 
The accounts in the general journal are posted as 
journalizing indicates. At the end of the fiscal period 
account balances are determined, a work sheet is com- 
pleted, the Profit and Loss, and Balance Sheet State- 
ments are drawn up. This chart should remain on the 
bulletin board throughout the study of the special book- 
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ceipts journal results in crediting the customer accounts 
individually in the accounts receivable ledger. Posting 
to the control account in the general ledger in total 
is done at the end of the month. Posting from the cash 
payments journal results in debiting the creditor ac- 
counts, while posting from the purchases journal results 
in crediting the creditor accounts individually in the 
accounts payable ledger. Posting to the control account 
in the general ledger in total is done at the end of the 
month. 

Accounts having balances in the accounts receivable 
and payable ledgers are used to make the Schedules of 
Accounts Payable and Receivable. The balances of the 
schedule accounts must agree with the controlling ac- 
counts, namely the accounts receivable and payable in 
the general ledger (as demonstrated in the chart). If 
the schedule of these accounts does not agree with their 
control, it is indicative of an error in the sequence such 
as computation, posting, etc. An error must first be 
located and corrected before the schedule is presentable. 

It is much better to develop the charts progressively 
during class discussions throughout the course than to 
present the charts as a total unit. The progressive de- 
velopment ¢<an take place according to the method which 
the teacher uses in presenting the material. 

Committees of pupils in charge of bulletin boards 
should keep them up to date with material constructed 
by the students themselves. This gives the students a 
proprietary identification with what they are studying 
and will learn more with less effort. 

Imaginative and ingenious teachers can make bulletin 
boards a powerful stimulus to their students’ interest 
and a great unifying force in the classroom. 
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hat do secretaries use for their 
sixth sense—secretarial sense? 

It is something other than use of 
business skills based on specialized 
training and the use of business 
equipment. It is not knowledge of 
shorthand, typewriting, bookkeeping, 
filing, or office machines; and it may 
not be the credits earned in academic 
subjects. Then, what is it? What 
makes a secretary tick ? 

Executives, many successful busi- 
ness and professional men, ask their 
secretaries for information and even 
for their personal opinions before 
making important decisions. It is 
quite normal for the secretary to help 
her chief prepare his speech. This 
process has been applied to the prepa- 
ration of this article. Through the 
use of a questionnaire, 120 secre- 
taries have been asked: “What is 
your opinion? What do you use for 
your sixth sense—secretarial sense?” 

The list of secretaries questioned 
included Certified Professional Secre- 
taries, members of the National Sec- 
retaries Association in the Washing- 
ton area, and some recent graduates 
of Strayer Junior College of Finance. 
Eighty replies were received and tab- 
ulated. When answers that were 
duplicates of the same idea were 
edited and counted as a single sixth 
sense, the report on the questionnaire 
presents a total of eighteen different 
answers. 

The opinions expressed seem to 
divide themselves into two classifica- 
tions. The first list, relating quite 
definitely to sense and mental func- 
tioning, includes seven answers. They 
are as follows: (1) judgment, (2) 
common sense, (3) intuition, (4) 
perception, (5) memory, (6) dis- 
cretion, (7) knowing how to use the 
five senses. 


The eleven additional answers re- 


late chiefly to personality traits and 


work habits. They are the following : 
(8) tact and diplomacy, (9) empathy 
with the boss, (10) coordination and 
timing, (11) the Golden Rule, (12) 
patience, (13) balance, (14) eager- 
ness, willingness, and ability, (15) 
joy in work, (16) pride in work, 
(17) punctuality, (18) good groom- 
ing. 
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Sixth Sense— 
Secretarial Sense 


Elgie G. Purvis 
Strayer Junior College of Finance 
Washington, D. C. 


“Discretion, judgment, perception, intuition—call it what 
you may—this sixth sense is very important and extremely 
necessary.” 











It should be noted that all replies 
completely omitted educational sub- 
jects and business skills as taught in 
schools and colleges. 


Judgment and Common Sense 


Those characteristics which win by 
a plurality vote, if not by a large 
majority, over all answers submitted 
are judgment and common sense— 
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two very closely related ideas. The 
questionnaire has, therefore, brought 
in opinions in harmony with the topic 
—‘Secretarial Sense.” Dictionary 
definitions of the word “sense” also 
support this idea. 

Sense implies discrimination or 
judgment, good mental capacity, that 
which is sound and reasonable. 

Common sense means good, sound, 
ordinary sense, and normal intelli- 
gence. The word “common” makes 
it carry the idea of belonging to or 
being shared by many. Hence, it is 
probably more complimentary to a 
secretary to say that she has good 
judgment than it is to say that she 
has good common sense. 
the concept of 
ranks so high as a secretary’s sixth 
sense, it merits some analysis and 
discussion. These things can be said 
about judgment: 

1. It is a mental faculty or a power 


Since judgment 


that enables a person to make deci- 
sions or draw conclusions. 

2. Judgment may be a critical eval- 
uation of a situation or a person. 

3. It includes other processes, such 
as comparisons, appraisals, and ap- 
preciation. 


4. Psychologically it is the mental 
process of bringing to light and as- 
serting the implicit meaning of a con- 
cept. 

5. Its broad meaning includes per- 
ception, recognition, conception, and 


reason. 

Here are a few quotations from 
the writings of famous men support- 
ing the idea that judgment and com- 
mon sense are valuable personal qual- 
ifications : 

James Russell Lowell, a famous 
New England author and poet, said: 
“True scholarship consists in know- 
ing not what things exist, but what 
they mean; it is not memory but 
judgment.” 

Robert G. Ingersoll, a famous law- 
yer, politician, and lecturer, said: “It 
is a thousand times better to have 
common sense without education than 
to have education without common 
sense.” 

Henry Clay of pre-Civil War fame 
as senator, statesman, and compro- 
miser, said: “Statistics are no substi- 
tute for judgment.” 
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Woodrow Wilson, World War I 
President of the United States, said: 
“One cool judgment is worth a 
thousand hasty councils. The thing 
to do is to supply light and not heat.” 


Intuition 


There seems to exist a common 
mental impression that women have 
as a rare and valuable sense, intuition. 

Whether or not this is professional 
psychology or just practical wisdom 
probably depends on definition. The 
facts that follow have been gathered 
from textbooks and from a dictionary 
of psychological terms: 

1. Intuition is usually a judgment, 
meaning, or idea that occurs to a per- 
son without being conscious of the 
process of reflective thinking. 

2. Intuition is given a very broad 
meaning when it is used to include 
innate, inborn knowledge 
edge not acquired from experience 
but from the constitution of the 
human intellect which includes in- 
stincts and emotions. 


knowl- 


Thinking may be clarified further 
if it is explained what intuition is not. 

1. It is not extra-sensory percep- 
tion. Secretaries are not what news- 
papers have called “E.S.P.” In 
simple language this means that the 
brain, the mind get information only 
through the five special senses. 

2. Secretaries do not have the 
power of “clairvoyance”; and_ this 
means that they do not have mental 
functioning that gives them the power 
to see people or objects or actions 
beyond the natural range of vision. 

3. Intuition is not “telepathy.” This 
means that mental functioning does 
not enable one human mind to com- 
municate with another beyond the 
ways that are normal and ordinary. 


Perception 


Perception has been voted a place 
among the sixth senses listed here, 
and the idea of keen perception is 
often discussed as an essential quali- 
fication for a good secretary. An 
understanding of this term will clar- 
ify the concept of intuition because 
the two work together. 

Perception, as a mental process ac- 
cepted by psychologists, permits the 


mind to obtain a single, unified 
meaning from the sensory processes 
while a stimulus is present—for ex- 
ample, while the eye is seeing or the 
ear is hearing. This usually leads to 
an immediate or intuitive judgment. 

It is this process of mental func- 
tioning—keen perception combined 
with intuition—that enables secre- 
taries to form judgments based on 
such stimuli as 

The tone of the speaking voice 

The facial expressions 

The look in the person’s eyes 

The movement of the lips 

The smile or the frown 

The tears in the eyes 

The gestures with the hands 

A look of puzzlement 

A look of agreement or disagree- 
ment 

Silence—what is not said 

What is said—deduction added 

Here are a few examples of how 
perception, intuition, and judgment 
all work together while a secretary 
is on duty in a business office. 

The boss walks into the office and 
in a split second the secretary decides 
“He is in a bad humor today.” 

The telephone rings and without 
reflective thinking she knows he does 
not want to take a telephone call. 

A caller walks into the office. The 
secretary looks at her chief, and she 
knows he will or will not talk with 
this man. 

The secretary hands the executive 
some correspondence she has pre- 
pared, and to her his expression 
says, “Your letters are beautiful to- 
day.” 

Now in reality has she been using 
intuition? Professional psychologists, 
the men who write good texts or 
teach in universities, will probably 
say “no.” Then what has really 
taken place? The mental function- 
ing has probably been as follows: 
She has an alert mind; she has keen 
power of perception. Through at 
least two of her five special senses, 
seeing and hearing, certain stimuli 
have reached her brain. The cue, the 
hint, the intimation may have been 
minimal. Her mental reaction time 
may have been almost zero; yet her 
mind has used information to form 
a judgment. 
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These these 
quick-as-a-flash fre- 
quently accurate. They are based on 
an awareness of the similarity of the 
present instance to other experiences. 
Her mind has worked so fast that she 
has skipped over any conscious act 
of making comparisons, any explicit 
recall of other similar experiences. 

Yes, it is reasonable to conclude 
that secretaries do possess a mental 
faculty that agrees with certain popu- 
lar concepts of intuition, and that a 
large commonly called intuitive ele- 
ment does enter into many judgments 
of complex issues and of people. 


speedy judgments, 
opinions are 


Personal Comments 


Eighty present-day, on-the-job sec- 
retaries wrote answers to the ques- 
tion: “What do you use for your 
sixth sense — secretarial sense?” 
Three thoughtful, intelligent answers 
are quoted verbatim: 

A medical secretary, a member of 
The Executive Chapter, Washington, 
D. C., has submitted this opinion 
when answering the questionnaire : 

“Discretion, judgment, perception, 
intuition—call it what you may—this 
sixth sense, in my experience in 
working with executives, has been 
very important and extremely neces- 
sary. Having this sense makes the 
difference between stenographer and 
secretary. Without it, even with full 
knowledge of business skills, the sec- 
retary could not become the strong 
right arm of a top executive. She 
must anticipate her boss’s moods 
from day to day, judge which visitors 
he wishes to see, decide which tele- 
phone calls he will take, select the 
correspondence he will read, discern 
what makes him happy, and discreetly 
skip what will ruin his day. Yes, 
there are often dozens of things call- 
ing for decision and good judgment 
every working hour. If doing and 
saying the sensible and correct thing 
without much time for stopping to 
think is intuition, then the secretary 
should have a lot of this sixth sense.” 
the National Sec- 
Association, Montgomery 


A member of 
retaries 
County, Maryland Chapter, now em- 
ployed by Operations Research, Johns 
Hopkins University, has written the 
following: “My sixth sense is, I sup- 
much talked about and 


pose, the 
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much maligned ‘women’s intuition.’ 
I have never really given it any par- 
ticular thought. I presume a man 
would call it ‘a hunch,’ and another 
school of thought, ‘extra-sensory per- 
ception.” Admittedly, there are oc- 
casions when one just knows that 
such and such should or should not 
be done. However, I do not believe 
this so called ‘sixth sense’ is the ex- 
clusive property of a secretary, nor 
is it confined to secretarial func- 
tions.” 

A legal secretary, patent law field, 
Washington, D. C., in a very brief 
answer makes known her superior 
secretarial sense. She said, ‘A sec- 
retary’s most valuable sixth sense is 
knowing how to use her other five 
senses.” 

This idea of a sixth sense is figura- 
tive rather than absolute. Therefore, 
there may be more than one sixth 
sense, and each secretary may have 
her own. 


The Sixth Sense? 


And now another quotation from 
a famous English poet and essayist, 
Alexander Pope. In his famous “Es- 
say on Man” he expressed great wis- 
dom in this rhyming couplet: 


“Know then thyself, presume not 
God to scan, 

The proper study of mankind is 
man.” 


Today this discussion has been 
quite close to this idea: “Know then 


thyselfi—The proper study of wom- 
ankind is woman.” 

Is there any secret of success in 
secretarial work, in business, or in 
life that can be deduced from this 
article? Sometimes we overlook the 
obvious. The real secret of success 
may be so simple that many people 
miss it. This idea of a sixth sense 
suggests another short, simple phrase 
—just four -words. “A little bit 
more.” The principle works every- 
where. 

A ball or a strike, fair or foul, a 
hit or a miss, or just one more step 
is often the difference between win- 
ning or losing a game, a league pen- 
nant, or even a World Series. 

The person a few inches taller 
stands out in the crowd. What you 
know, what you are, what you can do 
also make you stand out in the crowd. 

In school and in college the line 
between passing and failing is thin 
—just a few percentage points. 

Some one applicant for employ- 
ment or promotion has all necessary 
qualifications ‘and then some,” and 
he or she is the winner. 

So secretaries should use their wis- 
dom and judgment in making a wise 
choice of the sixth sense—the some- 
thing extra—that adds to academic 
background, to business skills, and 
even to working experiences. 

The reward should be improved 
personal efficiency, increased income, 
greater success, and more happiness 


in life. 





the answer’s in 
the back 


of the book (> 


For readers who have often wished for back-of-the-book answers to their questions, 
The Journal devotes this feature to answering questions on subjects of interest to all. 


Many of our readers have heard this question: 


Are teaching machines here to stay? 


In the article on the last page of this magazine it is stated that they 
“are undoubtedly here to stay in one form or another. 


> 
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PROCEDURES 


FOR REFINING 


TYPEWRITING TECHNIQUES- 
PART 1 


Jerry W. Robinson 
South-Western Publishing Company 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


“Basic skill building in typewriting is essen- 
tially the discovery and refinement of tech- 
niques of machine operation.” 


This article is written in two parts. 


Part 1, which appears in this issue, 


gives a detailed analysis of typewriting techniques as they affect skill develop- 
ment. Part 2, which will appear in next month’s issue, presents some effective 
teaching procedures for developing and refining techniques of machine 


operation. 


Perceptual-Motor Learning is the Discovery and Refinement of Technique 


Learning, according to Skinner,? 
is a process of progressive behavior 
adaptation. From the time a baby 
first grasps an object, he is learning 
hand-finger manipulation. As _ he 
learns different hand-finger move- 
ments to pick up different objects 
(a ball, a block, a stick, a string) 
and to manipulate them for his own 
purposes, he is making progressive 
behavior adaptations. In other words, 
he is developing techniques of move- 
ment. 

If we accept this same definition 
for perceptual-motor learning, and I 
believe most of us do, we must think 
of basic skill building in typewriting 
as being essentially the discovery and 
refinement of techniques of machine 
operation. Technique in typewriting 
is the character of the mental and 
physical response to a visual, verbal, 
or mental stimulus. It may be evi- 

1 Charles E. Skinner (et al), Essentials of Edu- 


cational Psychology (Englewood Cliffs: Prentice- 
Hall, Inc., 1958), p. 199. 
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denced by the quality of the key 
stroke, of the return of the carriage, 
of the space bar action, and of other 
manipulations. 

Some teachers and writers regard 
typewriting technique and typewrit- 
ing procedure as one and the same 
thing. It is important, therefore, for 
us to distinguish between the two 
terms so that our teaching can be 
specific to the task to be learned. 


Technique may be evidenced by the quality of 
the key stroke, of the return of the carriage, 
of the space bar action, of the operation of 
the shift keys, and of other manipulations. 


A typewriting procedure is the or- 
derly manner of performing the 
sequence of actions that are required 
to complete a task, such as setting 
the margin stops, inserting the paper, 
or arranging and typing a business 
letter or a table. A procedure is 
usually stated and performed in a 
1-2-3 step order. While a typewrit- 
ing procedure may involve all the 
technique elements in its completion, 
it is in no sense a technique in itself. 

Before we can hope to refine tech- 
nique, we must analyze it to deter- 
mine the elements of which it is con- 
stituted. These type- 
writing are four: (1) stroking, (2) 
typing response patterns, (3) quiet 
keyboard control, and (4) control of 
operative parts. 


elements in 


Stroking 


Proper stroking is much more than 
correct fingering. It involves (1) 
choice of the appropriate finger to 
make the reach, (2) direction of the 
reach, (3) quality of the reach itself, 
(4) speed of finger movement in 
making the reach, in striking and re- 
leasing the key, and in returning the 
finger to home-key position, and (5) 
the “feel” of the appropriate move- 
ments. 

In teaching the keyboard, emphasis 
is too often placed on only the first 
two of these factors. Even though 
sufficient emphasis has been given 
to all five factors during the keyboard 
introduction, much of the subse- 
quent stroking practice must be de- 
voted to the improvement of the last 
three. Stroking drills can help to 
bring this improvement. They are, 
however, only vehicles for improve- 
ment. More important, the teacher 
must show the student how to prac- 
tice such drills so that improvement 
can take place, for what the student 
does to the drill determines in large 
measure what the drill does to the 
student. The mere typing of a drill 
is no guarantee of improvement in 
its performance. Unless the drill 
is practiced correctly with a motivat- 
ing goal, the practice may, instead of 
improving the performance, _ per- 
petuate or even increase the tendency 
to make the wrong responses. For 
this reason teachers often find reme- 
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dial instruction and drill necessary. 
Since it is so much easier to learn 
the appropriate responses than to un- 
learn “stamped in” wrong responses 
and to substitute correct ones for 
them, teachers would save themselves 
appreciable time and concern if they 
would actively teach correct strok- 
ing technique by sight and sound in 
the beginning. This is not to say 
that the student will as a result always 
stroke the “ 
letter “a” 
run, however, he is much more likely 
to make a higher percentage of cor- 
rect responses than he will if left to 
his own devices. 


a” key when he sees the 
in his copy. In the long 


Typing Response Patterns 

Stroking patterns in typewriting 
are classified into three types of re- 
sponses: (1) stroke response, when 
the typist sees, thinks, and types let- 
ter by letter; (2) word-recognition 
response, when the typist sees, thinks, 
and types the word as a unit rather 
than letter by letter; and (3) com- 
when the typist 


bination response, 


sees, thinks, and types some sequences 
letter by letter, others syllable by 
syllable or word by word, and still 


others word group by word group. 
Listen to any skilled typist perform, 
and you will hear these response pat- 
terns in application. 

In learning the letter keyboard, 
the student will do much of his typ- 
ing by stroke response because this 
is the maximum response of which 
the beginner is capable. Although 
this type of response pattern 
tends to develop continuity and uni- 
formity of stroking, the student 
should not be permitted to remain at 
this level of response for too long 
because it sets speed limits that will 
be difficult for him to overcome. As 
soon as the student has covered the 
letter keyboard, therefore, he should 
be taught to read and type many of 
the short easy words as words. This 
change in reading and typing re- 
sponses will automatically change the 
rhythm pattern of the typist. No 
longer will the metronomic click of 
typewriter keys be heard. Instead, 
there will be a speeding up and slow- 
ing down of stroking sequences 
(changing time intervals between 
strokes of unequal difficulty) as the 
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student recognizes and responds to 
words of varying difficulty. 

This should be a welcome sign that 
your teaching is “taking,” for the 
student is on the threshold of dis- 
covering even within single words 
stroking sequences of differing diffi- 
culty and appropriate response pat- 
terns for them. For some students 
this discovery will come automatic- 
ally, for others it will come with 
direct teacher guidance, and for all 
students it will come faster with prac- 
tice on carefully designed drills ac- 
companied by teacher explanation of 
the technique of reading the copy 
and making appropriate responses to 
it, demonstration of the pattern and 
sound of the response, and encour- 
agement in large measure as the stu- 
dent imitates the demonstration per- 
formance. This is a technique ele- 
ment that, together with expert strok- 
ing, will do more to increase the basic 
skill of the typist than any other. 


Ouiet Keyboard Control 

So closely allied to correct stroking 
that it seems to be almost a part of 
it is the technique element we shall 
call “quiet keyboard control.” It is 
characterized by (1) almost motion- 
less hands and arms, (2) minimum 
wrist movement, (3) hands 
poised near home-key position—not 


and 


bounding in the air. 

arm and hand move- 
ment will interfere with the most 
efficient fingering. There must be a 
slight vibratory motion of the hands, 
to be sure; but the arms must be 
held almost motionless and the vibra- 
tory motion of the hands must be 
limited to that necessary for freedom 
of finger movement. Arching the 
wrist when making a long reach or 
moving the hand forward when mak- 
ing an upward reach may come from 
a failure to curve the fingers enough 
or from improper alignment of the 
hand with the keyboard. The teacher 
must see to it that students are given 
enough <arefully directed practice on 
long and awkward reaches to bring 
these technique faults under control. 
They are almost natural weaknesses 
in technique that result from unequal 
facility of the various fingers and 
from the unnaturalness of the dis- 
criminating movements the fingers 


Excessive 


are required to make on the key- 
board. These weaknesses must be 
overcome, however, and they can be 
overcome by demonstration and stu- 
dent imitation, by concentrated atten- 
tion to carefully constructed practice 
material, and by reminding the stu- 
dent frequently to: “Hold the hands 
and arms quiet; let the fingers do the 
work,’”? 


Control of the Operative Parts 


There are only six non-keyboard 
parts of the typewriter that must be 
operated frequently while typing. 
They are: (1) the space bar, (2) the 
carriage return, (3) the shift keys, 
(4) the tabulator bar or key, (5) the 
margin release key, and (6) the 
backspace key. It is highly important 
that the student develop precise con- 
trol of each of these mechanisms. 

The space-bar stroke, for example, 
accounts for approximately 20 per 
cent of the strokes in sentence and 
paragraph copy. How important, 
then, that this mechanism be operated 
with precision! Yet, how often in 
teaching it is “brushed off” with the 
comment: ‘Operate the space bar 
with the thumb of the right hand.” 
Much more time is undoubtedly spent 
by some teachers insisting that the 
space bar be operated with the right 
thumb than is spent demonstrating 
or even suggesting the correct tim- 
ing and technique to use for the 
stroke ! 

While the space bar has been 
singled out here for illustration, it is 
of equal importance that all other 
operative parts of the typewriter be 
given special attention. It must be 
remembered that this attention is not 
a one-time, or even a sometime thing 
—it must be planned carefully and re- 
peated regularly. The speed of the 
performance in operating these mech- 
anisms should be appropriate to the 
speed of the stroking; otherwise, 
their operation will disrupt the 
rhythm of the over-all activity. Con- 
sequently, practice on the operative 
parts should be persistent, spaced, and 
at increasing levels of excellence and 
speed. 

2D. D. Lessenberry and T. J. Crawford, Manual 
for 20th Century Typewriting (5th ed.; Cincin- 
eo Publishing Company, 1947), 
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Much has been said about the 
contribution business education can 
make to the general education of all 
students. There seems to be little 
evidence, however, that many busi- 
ness departments are doing much to 
help the college bound student. This 
report of what one school is doing 
may, therefore, motivate others to 
explore the general education values 
in business education. 


Background 


Our college has a Demonstration 
High School with 30 students in each 
grade from grades 7 through 12. The 
total enrollment includes 90 boys and 
90 girls. Since it is a small school 
it is restricted to a college prepara- 
tory curriculum. Many of the gradu- 
ates enter the “name” colleges in the 
East. Because of limited programs 
in the high school the business educa- 
tion department of the college has 
been permitted to offer only one 
course. This sole offering comes in 
the 9th grade and provides the only 
observation opportunity available on 
campus for the prospective business 
teachers at the college. 

Until three years ago this time was 
used to teach a regular general busi- 
ness course, four periods a week, in 
the usual manner. The increased 
pressure on students to study more 
academic subjects and the intense 
competition for college admission 
forced us to evaluate our contribu- 
tion to their total education. What 
could we do to help these students to 
be more successful in high school, in 
college, and as young adults living 
in a business world? We decided 
that we could help them in three ways. 
They needed typewriting skill. They 
needed the competency to take notes 
rapidly. They needed to know how 
to handle effectively the many per- 
sonal and family business problems 
they would face in the next few years. 


Reorganization 
Having decided on our objectives, 
we reorganized the general business 
course to meet these needs. We asked 
for and received from the high 
school administration an additional 
period a week for a total of five 


periods for the year. Since the high 
school did not have a typing room we 
moved the class from the high school 
to the typing room at the college. We 
scheduled two teachers to work with 
this class on a team teaching basis. 
We set up a combination or package 
program to include typewriting, a 
notetaking skill, and selected phases 
of general business. We eliminated 
all the busy work from these three 
subjects and worked the students at 
an intensive pace almost every minute 
of every period. They cooperated 
with us enthusiastically because we 
had “sold” them and their parents on 
what “Business 9” could do for them. 

How did we conduct the course? 
The typewriting phase will be de- 
scribed in a later article. The time 
allotment, however, is of interest 
here. The class meets five fifty min- 
ute periods a week. In the first 
semester, four periods a week were 
devoted to typewriting, until Novem- 
ber. From November to the end of 
the first semester in January, three 
periods a week were devoted to type- 
writing. This was reduced to two 
periods a week for the whole second 
semester. The time not given to 
typewriting was allotted to notetak- 
ing and general business. 


The Skills—Notetaking 

The ability to take notes rapidly 
was developed through the teaching 
of an abbreviated longhand system. 
The limited amount of time available 
made it essential to use a system 
which would be easy to learn rapidly. 
The students carry a heavy academic 
load so we could not burden them 
with too heavy, daily assignments. 
An abbreviated longhand system 
seemed to be the best way to meet 
the personal notetaking objective. 
We spent only one period a week 
for the whole year on this phase of 
the program. The weekly assignment 
never required more than thirty min- 
utes to an hour of outside prepara- 
tion. No effort was made to build 
high speed dictation ability. Never- 
theless, all students doubled and 
some tripled their longhand speed. 
This skill was constantly utilized in 
the general business phases of this 
course and in other classes. 
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Business 


Computation of the time spent on 
typewriting and notetaking shows 
that general business was limited to 
no more than two periods a week. 
What can be taught in so little time? 
This presented a real challenge. By 
snatching a few minutes now and then 
right from the beginning, the students 
the 
They were sold on the value 


were introduced to business 
world. 
of reading the business section of a 
good newspaper. Every week they 
read the business section of a Sunday 
paper and summarized the most in- 
the 


dis- 


teresting “Business News of 
Week.” These 
cussed very briefy and evaluated. 
The students developed considerable 


reports were 


interest in current business and eco- 
nomic affairs. 

At the beginning of the year many 
students expressed a desire to learn 
about the stock market. They first 
invested $1000 on paper without any 
instruction. They were taught to 
read the stock quotations and made 
periodic reports on the $1000 specu- 
lation. In the meantime, they learned 
a great deal about stocks and bonds. 
They closed out the $1000 game and 
invested $5000. They followed this 
investment for the rest of the year. 
A visit to the New York and Amer- 
ican Stock Exchanges rounded out 
their introduction to the financial 
world. They talked the language of 
Wall Street like specialists in that 
frenzied field. 

The study of investments also cre- 
ated interest in learning more about 
business. The president of the local 
bank sold them on the importance of 
banking in their daily lives so they 
studied banking and credit. The re- 
gional Social Security representative 
opened up the unit on Social Secur- 
ity. At income tax time they studied 
income taxes. They also investigated 
automobile, property, and life insur- 
The telephone representative 
demonstrated the proper use of the 
telephone. They even had time to use 


ance. 


Consumer Research Bulletins and 
Consumer Union Reports to investi- 
gate and report on the purchase of 
selected appliances. Their families 
constantly participated in these proj- 
ects. 
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It is true that we did not have the 
time to study all the units usually 
covered in general business. But the 
students learned how to solve some 
of their family business problems. 
They also came to realize that busi- 
offers even more wonderful 
career opportunities for bright stu- 
dents who are at the same time in- 
terested in science, mathematics, en- 
gineering, and other professions. 
They discovered that the brilliant 
chemist understands 


ness 


who business 


procedures has a decided advantage 


over other chemists in becoming an 
executive. 


The evaluations at the end of both 
years convinced us that the parents 
and the students 
happy with the results achieved in 
this combination course. Instead of 
resting on our laurels, however, we 
continue to search for new ways to 
improve the program. This year we 
are trying a new notehand system in 
place of the abbreviated longhand. 
Next year, who knows what we will 
do in our attempt to determine the 
contribution business education can 
make to the general education of col- 
lege preparatory students. 

(To Be Continued) 


were extremely 


\ typewriter 
mystery game 


In the December issue of this magazine directions were given for constructing a 
design on the typewriter. This is a typewriter game originated and copyrighted 
by Julius Nelson, sponsor of the artistic typing contests. 

If you followed those directions the result should be the design pictured below. 

The numbers at the left of the design are the line numbers in the directions on 


page 116 of the December issue. 


WANOWMFWHhrE 


ee Oe 0 oe 08 86 6 oe 88 Oe OF oF SF 28 8 8% OF OF SF oe oe 


ee 80 00 60 08 08 06 06 00 08 08 88 88 OF 8 66 08 6 06 OF 8 OF 6 «0 88 OF OF 88 oF Fe SF SF 8H oe 2% Oe 8H SH 88 OH 8 oe oe 


oe 00 08 oe 88 08 08 oe o8 o 08 oF 88 


oe? 


Directions for constructing another design will be printed in the next issue. 
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“We cannot improve our lot by looking 
only at ourselves.” 


IDEAS 
REPLACE 
OLD 
PRACTICE 


William R. Allen 
Modesto High School 
Modesto, California 


USINESS education teachers are 
faced with a serious shortcoming 
in their professional make-up. That 
shortcoming is the ordinary practice 
of restricted thinking when seeking 
answers to knotty problems or inno- 
teaching methodology. 
These restrictions have been born out 
of an in-breeding of thinking in busi- 
ness From such there 
ceases to be any “new, fresh, stimu- 
lating ideas.” This may sound rather 
strongly stated, but let us examine 
the truth involved. 
On many occasions our periodicals 
present a rehash of a rehashed article 
sach month they are published. Dig 


vations in 


education. 


JANUARY, 1961 


out an old copy of a particular mag- 
azine. Do you soon discover, for ex- 
ample, that any 1939 edition is re- 
markably similar to a 1949 or 1959 
copy? Does your discovery make you 
a little uneasy ? 

Many of our professional meetings 
are concerned with an old problem 
but a different speaker — different 
name, but giving a speech cut from 
the never-ending piece of same cloth. 
Where is that spark to fire our im- 
aginations to make new and dynamic 
presentations of our “old” subject? 
Where is that new twist of thought 
to bridge the chasm of knotty prob- 
lems? That which is different, that 


which has a new angle, that which 
stimulates further thinking—that is 
what we in business education must 


seek. 
Hazards of Status Quo 


This status quo in the thinking of 
education 
further barb with which to prod us. 
sub- 


business teachers has a 


It has created a teacher who 
scribes to periodicals, receives them, 
files them, but does not read them. 
“After all,” he thinks, “the magazine 
is always around for future refer- 
ence.” 

This status-quo thinking has cre- 
ated a teacher who joins the state 
business education association, pays 
dues, but does not bother to attend 
the local meetings or once-a-year 
state convention. The mental ration- 
alization of not attending is based on 
the general (but often true) state- 
ment “‘I’ll see the same old faces and 
hear the same old line from the same 
old speaker, so why should I go.” 

What such a teacher is saying and 
doing is actually serious — serious 
enough to make us pause in order to 
analyze the situation. If we can dis- 
count the above-described teacher as 
being only one in a thousand, then we 
have nothing to fear. But alas, is 
such a teacher only this much of a 
fable or does each of us personally 
know some? The awful truth is that 
there are actually many individuals 
like this in the business education 
field. Furthermore, what they are 
saying is tinged with more than a 
little truth, 

We cannot improve our lot by con- 
tinuing to look only at ourselves. In- 
breeding of thinking may produce 
mediocrity. One solution to the im- 
provement of this situation is to go 
“outside” ourselves. What are other 
fields doing? What can the surround- 
ing environment do for us? 


Suggestions 


1. Visit classrooms of other sub- 
ject areas. In those schools where 
teachers have a non-teaching period 
during the day business education 
teachers should visit classes like phys- 
ics, history, art, and English. When 
they do they should look at bulletin 
boards, classroom management, and 
teaching methods. Business teachers 
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might set a goal before entering a 
new classroom, perhaps to learn one 
new pointer applicable to business 
education. 

To discover where the choice 
classes are in school business teachers 
have just to listen quietly to the chat- 
ter of students as they go about the 
day. The experienced teacher can 
readily tell, like the administrator, 
where the “good teaching” is taking 
place. She should visit these class- 
rooms first. 

2. Examine magazines of other 
subject areas. Other subject areas be- 
sides business education have profes- 
sional periodicals. Journal of Science 
Education is available for the science 
teachers. The history people receive 
Current History. Art teachers have 
Art News; English, English Journal, 
and mathematics, The Mathematic 
Teacher. The business teacher would 
do well to thumb through these mag- 
azines now and then looking for new 
ideas. When something appealing 
pops up, it can be jotted down on a 
3 x 5 card for future reference. Like 
classroom visitations, magazine ex- 
amination must be done with a defi- 
nite goal in mind; otherwise, these 
magazines become a source of brows- 
ing and thus a waste of valuable 
teacher time. 

3. Visit sundry exhibitions. Now 
that science and math have become 
subjects written in bold, capital let- 
ters, exhibitions of a technical nature 
are becoming abundant. They appear 
in local window displays, science 
fairs and contests, armed forces’ dis- 
plays, collegiate open-house exhibi- 
tions, etc. These exhibitions can be- 
come a source of ideas to the business 
teacher, especially with reference to 
bulletin board composition. 

Likewise, when publishers have 
book displays at colleges and univer- 
sities during summer session, busi- 
teachers should look with a 
searching eye at other subject areas 
besides business education. The so- 
cial studies area at the junior high 
and elementary levels is always help- 
ful to the teacher of an introductory 
general business course. 


ness 


4. Engage in “window shopping.” 
The window displays in stores of 
local merchants offer a source of 
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ideas rich in color, variety, and up- 
to-dateness. As the teacher ambles 
along, she can look for novel ar- 
rangements in windows which might 
be suggestive of an idea transferable 
to a good bulletin board in the class- 
room. This is especially true for the 
teacher of the distributive education 
subjects. Stores showing the latest in 
office supplies and equipment should 
be examined closely, for the teacher 
of business education should have at 
least a speaking acquaintanceship 
with all that is new in this field. 

5. Examine the many facets of ele- 
mentary education. Many secondary 
and college teachers will agree that 
much of the best teaching occurs at 
the elementary level. The multiplicity 
of subjects taught in the same room 
by the same teacher provides oppor- 
tunities for variation in subject pres- 
entation, handling of discipline, class- 
room organization, and visual aids 
which exist at no other level. Here, 
too, is a rich source of ideas. 

The business teacher could visit 
classrooms during a local summer 
session, or perhaps during the open- 
house programs held during the year. 
The important thing is to see the 
teacher “in action” in order to ob- 
serve the presentation of subject mat- 
ter. Would flashcards used in teach- 
ing spelling also be useful to the 
shorthand teacher for emphasizing 
brief forms? Would the idea of hav- 
ing two or three groups of students 
at varying reading levels also be use- 
ful to the shorthand teacher for en- 


couraging beginning shorthand stu- 
dents to read at their respective levels 
of ability? These are just two pos- 
sibilities applicable to the teaching of 
older students. Surely there are 
others waiting to be used if only the 
business teacher will use this source 
-the elementary level. 

6. Use short intervals of brain 
storming. This source of ideas is fun 
to use. During the free chatter of fel- 
low teachers during a lunch hour or 
after school lull, the business teacher 
needs merely to “throw out” for con- 
versational bait a problem she may be 
having or ask a “what-would-you-do- 
in-a-situation-like-this” question. The 
fun comes when the answers or off- 
the-cuff opinions are given to your 
problem or situation. The “free 
thinking” taking place in an informal 
session like this can often be sur- 
prisingly useful. 


Conclusion 


Going outside ourselves to seek 
new ideas depends, of course, upon 
our actually observing a situation 
with an absorbing mind rather than 
our mere physically sighting an ob- 
ject or situation. Therein lies the 
crux of the entire suggestion that 
new ideas await the teacher who per- 
ceives the world around him. If the 
business teacher can make the trans- 
fer or application of ideas in other 
areas and situations, then he will 
avoid the mediocrity of thought aris- 
ing from teaching performances re- 
peated year after year. 


BACK COPIES AND VOLUMES 


The first twelve volumes of the JOURNAL 
OF BUSINESS EDUCATION are available on 
Microcards, The file may be obtained from 
J. S. Canner & Company, Inc., 618 Parker 
Street, Boston-Roxbury 20, Massachusetts for 
$39.00 and single volumes may be obtained 
separately. 

Back copies in Volumes 13 (September, 
1937 through June, 1938) through Volume 35 
(October, 1959 through May, i960) are avail- 


able and may be obtained for 60c a copy by 
writing to the JOURNAL OF BUSINESS 
EDUCATION, 512 Brooks Building, Wilkes- 
Barre, Pennsylvania. 

Volumes 29, 30, 31, 32, 33 and 34 (October, 
1953 through May, 1959) of the JOURNAL 
are available to /ibraries in microfilm form. 
Order from University Microfilms, 313 North 
First Street, Ann Arbor, Michigan. The charge 
is $2.50 per volume. 


ARTICLES FOR THE JOURNAL 


Periodically, readers of the Journal are 
reminded that this magazine offers the inexperi- 
enced as well as the well-known author the 
opportunity to write for publication. Oppor- 
tunity for immediate publication is best at the 
moment in bookkeeping, general business,~and 
distributive education. Arrangements can 
always be made to schedule later publication, 
however, on other topics. 

If you have not noticed—articles are about 
twelve hundred words in length, provided with 
subheads every two or three hundred words 


and with illustrations whenever possible, and 
burdened with few footnotes, if any. 

Journal subscribers say they would like to 
have articles on topics related to all areas 
of teaching and that they would like to hear 
especially from other high school teachers who 
have found answers to perennial problems of 
teaching. 

The Journal offers anyone interested the 
chance to add the publication of an article 
to his professional record and also offers as- 
sistance in the preparation of such an article. 
Write the editor if you are interested. 
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LANK and 


Irving Rosenblum* 
The Nathan Straus School 
New York, N. Y. 


This original play was suggested 
and developed by a business law club 
in high school and originally per- 
formed for teachers and supervisors 
at a meeting of the Experimental So- 
ciety of New York. In preparation 
for that performance, a tape record- 
ing was made with appropriate sound 
effects and musical background. The 
tape is now being made available for 
demonstrations at teachers’ conven- 
tions and the script is being printed 
for possible use in an assembly pro- 
gram or for radio broadcast. 

In preparing the script, effort was 
made to arouse and utilize pupil in- 
terest, pupil participation, and to 
integrate learnings (language arts, 
law). The topic is not one of busi- 
ness law, but inasmuch as the central 
figure is a well-known lawyer, histori- 
cally it is appropriate. 


JANUARY, 1961 


Music: Guitarists (Camptown Races) 

ANNOUNCER: Many tales are told 
of dramatic moments in courtroom 
trials. One such incident arose in 
a case handled by a young lawyer 
destined to become one of our 
greatest statesmen. At the request 
of an elderly widow, the attorney 
agreed to defend her son, William 
Armstrong, against a charge of 
murder. 

The case came to trial before a 
crowded courtroom of spectators 
bitter in their feeling against the 
defendant. To hear the testimony 
in that trial, we take you to the 
Cass County Courthouse in IIlinois. 
At this moment, court is in recess, 
but the lingering spectators may 


* Mr. 
Straus School, a junior high school, but he retains 
his interest in business education. 


Rosenblum is now principal of Nathan 





LEAN 


still be heard discussing the case, 
People of the State of Illinois 
versus William Armstrong (Fade), 
a prosecution for homicide. 

AUDIENCE: WALLA WALLA: (SPEC- 
TATOR B—he'll get the gallows 
for sure. He’s guilty. A—Of 
course, he is. B—Sure. C—I know 
Bill Armstrong and his whole 
family. Bill wouldn’t harm a flea. 
B—I know. Those quiet 
ones, .. .) 


don’t 


Spectator A: How does it look to 
you? Do you think Armstrong’s 
guilty? 

SPECTATOR B: Looks very bad. That 
young lawyer hasn’t done anything 
for Armstrong. Hasn’t even cross- 
examined any of the state’s wit- 
nesses. Just sat there ‘n’ listened. 
Can’t win a case that way. 
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Spectator C: Well what do you ex- 
pect? After all, no one ever heard 
much of that tall, young lawyer. 
What’s his name, anyway? 

B: Don’t know. 
eral store, they say, over to New 


Used to run a gen- 


Salem. 
He’s not getting paid for this case, 
you know. Took it because he was 
an old friend of the family. But 
he can’t do a thing for Bill. Bill’s 
guilty. 

A: Course he’s guilty. You heard 
what that witness... .. 2 Ackerson 
vine Ge and he was there 
the night it happened. 

It’s a clear case. 
knows the whole story. 
saw Armstrong fire at Metzker. 
Said so right there on the witness 

just before court re- 


Ackerson 
He even 


stand 
cessed. 

C: But Bill’s lawyer hasn’t:had his 
chance to cross-examine’ Acker- 
son yet. 

B: He’d better get to it. 
that testimony stand . 
.... poor Bill Armstrong’s ....a 


If he lets 
well 


gone goose. 

A: That young lawyer . . . tall fel- 
low, isn’t he... . I don’t see how 
he can shake Ackerson’s story. Do 
you, Bruce? 

B: No.... It’s a hopeless case. All 
those witnesses .. . . and especially 
Ackerson . . . he’s really the star 
witness. Swore that he was right 
there at the meeting place... . 
Saw the whole thing ... . Bill 
Armstrong’s a gonner. 

A: Armstrong’s days are numbered. 
Pretty near lost his life before his 
case even got to court. Sheriff 
stopped a mob down there at the 
jail. Whole town must’ve 
there yelling to drag Armstrong 
out. 

B: Hadn’t been for Sheriff Blake 
there’d be no trial today. He 
talked the crowd down while his 


been 


depu.y took Armstrong out the 
back door. 

A: What for? Just delaying justice 
that way. That Armstrong’s guilty. 
Everybody knows it. Ackerson 
was right there, saw everything. 
Ya don’t need a court for this case. 

C: Ackerson! Ackerson! You didn’t 
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hear Bill Armstrong yet. You 
didn’t hear his side. Why don’t 
you wait till he gets on the stand to 
tell Ais story. 

A: Ya'll have a long wait for that. 
Don’tcha know the law in this 
state? Defendant can’t testify for 
himself. Good thing too. Ya never 
can trust them criminals. Only 
way to know the truth is to get 
the story from them that saw it, 
and Ackerson saw it. He was 
there. ‘N’ if he’s wrong, well ya'll 
find that out in cross-examination. 

C: If that’s the law, then they ought 
to change it. Armstrong has a 
right to be heard. 

A: Maybe they will change it some 
day, but right now that is the law. 
And you won't see Armstrong on 
the stand. 

B: Then it’s all over, and Arm 
strong’s lawyer knows it too. 
Hasn’t even questioned one of the 
state’s witnesses. He just let them 
talk, even Ackerson; and Acker- 
son swore he saw the whole thing. 
Nothing can save Armstrong now. 

C: Nothing, no, nothing... but 
that lawyer . . . he’d better cross- 
examine Ackerson .... at least do 
that .... or else his client won’t 
be here to pay his . . oh there 
was no fee. Well, anyway his 
client (interrupted) ... . (won't 
be here). 

WaLta WALLA... . (People enter 
and sit down... . Clerk appears) 

A: Sh.... Here they come.... 
back to court .... the clerk and the 
jury and... 

SPECTATORS 

(ASBIG) - Shc - Bh S Sh 
A (softly): There’s the clerk... . 
set to start. 

CLERK (Raps Gavel): 

Silence. Silence in the court. Court 
is now in session. Rise please. 
(Judge Enters. Scraping of chairs 
as audience rises . . . Sits after 
judge sits . . . Scraping, shuffling 
sounds) 

Be seated. 

Your honor, shall I call the witness, 
Ackerson, back to the stand? 

JupcE: Just a moment... . 

Does counsel for the defense wish 
to cross-examine the _ witness, 

LincoLtn: Yes, Your Honor. 


Jupce: Call Mr. Ackerson to the 
stand. 

CLERK: Craig Ackerson to the stand. 
(Pause. Ackerson takes the wit- 
ness chair) 

WaLLa WALLA (B—There he goes. 
C-Now we'll know. A — Arm- 
strong’s guilty all right.) 

Jupce (Raps gavel): You may pro- 
ceed, counselor. 

LINCOLN : You told us this morning, 
Mr. Ackerson, your story of what 
took place at the camp meeting. 
Let’s just clarify a few things you 
said. You said you knew Bill 
Armstrong. How long have you 
known him? 

AcKERSON: About five years. 

LincoLtn: And the dead man, Metz- 
ker, how long did you know him? 

ACKERSON : Knew him all my life. 

LincotN: Have you ever had any 
business dealings with the defend- 
ant, Bill Armstrong? 

AcKERSON: No. Never did. 

LincoLn: Do you know him... . 
know Bill Armstrong well? 

AcKERSON: No. Not too well. 

LincoLn: Now, you say ... Mr. 
Ackerson ... . that you were there 
at the camp meeting on August 
ninth and you saw the crime com- 
mitted. Is that right? 

AcKERSON: Yes. (Y- -e--e-- 8) 

LINncoLn (Patiently): Then you were 
standing close to them, close to 
Armstrong and Metzker? 

ACcCKERSON: No. not too close, “bout 
hundred fifty feet away. 

Lincotn: A hundred fifty? Might 
it not have been nearer? .... say 
.... fifty feet? 

ACKERSON : No, not fifty. At least a 
hundred fifty, or mebbe more. 

LINCOLN : Were you out in the open? 
.... Out in the open field? 

ACKERSON: No, I was in the grove 


LincoLn : What kind of trees in that 
grove? 

ACKERSON: "Twas a grove of beech 
trees. 

LIncoLn: Beech trees? 

. . quite thick in August? 


The leaves 
were . 

ACKERSON : 
thick, yes. 

LincoLn: And still there was light 
enough through those thick leaves 
to see the defendant? 


Thick? Well, purty 
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ACKERSON: Yes. Saw him clear. 

LINCOLN (Showing Slingshot): And, 
as you said, this was the weapon 
used ? 

ACKERSON : Yes. That’s it. 

LINCOLN: You saw the defendant 
fire this . . . you could see how he 
held it... . and how he fired? 

AcKERSON : (Irritated): 

Yes. I told ya so bafore. 

LincoLtn: You saw all this in the 
grove? How far was that from 
the speaker’s platform? 

ACKERSON: Near three-quarter of a 
mile. 

LINcoLN: Well now, where were the 
lights at this meeting ? 

AcKERsSON: The lights were up there 
ba the stand .... up ba the speak- 
er’s stand. 

LincoLn: And that was three-quar- 
ters of a mile away? 

AcKERSON : (Sharply): 

Yes, ‘twas. I told ye twiced al- 
ready. 

Lincotn: Now was there a torch 
there? near Armstrong or Metz- 
ker? 

ACKERSON (Amused): 

No. (No-o-o) What'd we want 
with a torch? 

LincoLn: No torch? No lamplight? 
Thick leaves in the woods? ... . 
three-quarters of a mile away from 
the lights? ... How could you pos- 
sibly see the crime? 

(Pause) 

Ackerson (Triumphantly): By 
moonlight! ! 

AUDIENCE: (Murmuring) 

A (Off mike): Moonlight 

B (Off mike): By moonlight 

LincoLtn: You saw the crime on 
August ninth, at ten that night, 
through thick beech leaves, with the 
nearest lights nearly a mile away 

. you saw the weapon, saw the 
defendant fire it... . as you stood 
one hundred fifty feet away... . 
in the beech timber .. . . all this you 
saw... saw it all... by moonlight? 

Ackerson (Defiantly): Yes. 
it all. I got awful good eyes, an’ 
I know what I see. 

AvupieNnce: Walla Walla fading out 
(A—Saw it, saw it all. B—By 
moonlight, C-Saw it clearly... . 
by moonlight ) 


I saw 


JANUARY, 1961 


ANNOUNCER: The excitement in the 
courtroom subsided to a deep, 
breathless silence. All eyes cen- 
tered on the lank, lean figure of 
the young lawyer as he reached into 
his pocket to draw forth an alma- 
nac. Opening it (s-l-o-w-l-y), 
slowly to the date in question... . 
he proceeded to read calmly and 
deliberately that (Fade) (on the 
night of August ninth). 

LincoLtn (Fading in): 

On the night of August ninth, the 
moon was not visible. It did not 
rise until one o'clock the following 
morning. 

AUDIENCE (Murmuring): 
WaLta (Oh... .) 

Spectator C: No moon. 

A: Didn’t rise. 

B: Didn’t rise till next day. 

A: Dark night—the liar. 

B: Filthy liar, scoundrel. 

Spectator A (Off mike): But why 

—why should he lie? 

(Ackerson attempts to slink out of 
the witness chair) 

Lincotn: (Pointing at 
Your Honor, I ask that this wit- 
ness, Ackerson, be arrested as the 
real murderer of James Metzker. 
To shield himself from conviction 
for this des-picable crime, he plot- 
ted to swear away another’s life. 

Music (Lightly in background): 
Battle Hymn of the Republic 

ANNOUNCER: According to one ver- 
sion of the story, the witness con- 
fessed and received himself the 
death penalty that he had sought to 
pin upon an innocent person. This 
miscarriage of justice was pre- 
vented by a humble lawyer... .a 
man destined to serve his nation in 
the White House - - - - in a trying 
period of its history. Our humble 
tribute today, some 100 years after 
the event, to that unpaid lawyer for 
the defense (Pause—Mu- 
sic Stops) Abraham Lincoln. 
(Music up and under: Battle 

Hymn Crescendo to a stirring 

finale) 

ANNOUNCER: Credit for this per- 
formance is due to the following 
people (teachers and pupils) 

(Music Crescendo: Battle 

Hymn of the Republic) 


WALLA 


witness): 
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More than one million 
Americans are living proof. 
Remember...your contribu- 
tions helped save many of 
these lives. Your continuing 
contributions are needed 
to help discover new cures 
and, ultimately, the preven- 
tion of cancer itself. 


Remember, too, if you delay 
seeing your physician, you 
drastically cut your chances 
of cure. Annual checkups 
are the best way of detect- 
ing cancer in time. 





Guard your family! 
Fight cancer witha 
checkup & a check 





American 
Cancer 
Society 





WHAT’S NEW 





IN 


SHORTHAND 
EDUCATION: 


BILL G. RAINEY, MURRAY STATE COLLEGE, TISHOMINGO, OKLAHOMA 


: ot you been wondering in what 


issue and in what journal it was 
that you read that outstanding article 
on shorthand and which you planned 
to read again for the purpose of copy- 
ing down some data?’ Have you, as a 
graduate student, been spending long 
hours in the library trying to find 
information for that paper on “home- 
work in shorthand,” “‘shorthand sys- 
tems,” etc.? If so, your problems are 
half solved; for here, for the third 
consecutive year’, is a complete bibli- 
ography and brief comments as to 
the nature of each article that ap- 
peared during the school year 1959- 
1960 in American Business Educa- 
Education World, 
Business Education Forum, Business 
Teacher, Business Education Ob- 
server, Ball State Commerce Journal, 
Journal of Business Education, The 
Balance Sheet, and National Business 
Education Quarterly? 
There are many worthwhile teach- 


tion, Business 


ing devices presented in these arti- 


1 The first two installments appeared in this 
magazine in November, 1958, and December, 1959. 

2 Numbers in parenthesis throughout this article 
refer to the titles in the bibliography that appears 
at the end of the article. 
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Here, for the third year, is a complete 
bibliography and brief comments for 
the annual review of stenography arti- 
cles September, 1959, to June, 1960. 


cles, devices which present classroom 
teachers can use to improve their own 
instruction. Whatever your problem, 
you are not the first (nor the last) 
teacher to encounter it and in all 
probability you can find in at least 
one of the year’s contributions a solu- 
tion worked out by one of your con- 
temporaries. 


Columns 

Stahl (58) once again authored the 
monthly column entitled “Shorthand 
Corner” which appeared in Business 
Education World. The monthly arti- 
cles were devoted to such topics as: 
trying out new teaching 
(Sept.), tips on class utilization of 
(Oct.), general writing and 
reading habits to be developed 
(Nov.), student proofreading and 
checking of own transcripts (Dec.), 
reconciling of school and office dicta- 
(Jan.), shorthand 
teaching methods of twenty years ago 
as compared to today (Feb.), the 
status of shorthand at the current 
time and the new alphabetic and sym- 
(March), ungraded 


devices 


time 


situations 


tion 


bol systems 


shorthand classes (April), difference 
between good and bad _ teachers 
(May), and caring for individual dif- 
ferences (June). 


Bibliographies 

Rainey (49) reviewed the short- 
hand literature of 1958-1959 and pre- 
sented a bibliography of forty-nine 
articles that appeared in seven busi- 
ness education journals during the 
year. 

Popham and associates (48) pre- 
sent a selected list of books for the 
transcription classroom, reference 
books for the teacher, magazines, 
free materials, tests, and audio-visual 
aids, providing the shorthand teacher 
with an excellent library of short- 
hand and transcription materials. 


Systems 

There was unusual attention paid 
to shorthand systems this year. The 
history of symbol shorthand, together 
with some of its advantages and dis- 
advantages, is given by Wagoner 
(64), whose opinion is that learning 
a new system of shorthand every few 
years gives a shorthand teacher a 
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deeper understanding of the learning 
problems in the system he is teaching 
and causes him to have a more sym- 
pathetic attitude toward his own stu- 
He goes on (65) to discuss 
some of the abbreviated longhand 
systems that have developed over the 


dents. 


years. 

Mary (38), believing that short- 
hand is a language art, explains the 
difference between science-type teach- 
ing and language-art teaching and 
explains how Gregg methods can be 
applied to the teaching of Pitman 
Shorthand. 

Oliver (41) discusses the advan- 
tages of adding Briefhand to the cur- 
riculum and points out that there is 
no quarrel between Briefhand and 
shorthand but feels that they com- 
plement each other. 

Green (19) reports on a two-week 
workshop on three alphabetic systems 
of shorthand held at Michigan State 
University. Advantages and disad- 
vantages of undertaking three short- 
hand systems in one workshop are 
itemized. The systems studied were : 
Briefhand, Forkner Shorthand, and 
Speedwriting. The procedures de- 
sirable in setting up and carrying 
through an alphabetic shorthand 
workshop are also narrated by Green 
(20) who, I might add, does an ex- 
ceptionally nice job of her presenta- 
tion. 


Motivation 

National Business Entrance Tests 
as a motivational device for short- 
hand students is the topic of an ar- 
ticle by Liles (32). The tests are 
two-fold in nature used by 
Liles) : to determine vocational pro- 
ficiency and as test for a 
local contest which gives awards, 
thereby stimulating high school stu- 
dents to achieve maximum potential 
in their stenographic education and 
create among teachers a wholesome 
rivalry which will result in a deter- 
mination to improve teaching meth- 


(as 


material 


ods. 

Stephen (60) tells how she gets 
students to use their shorthand for 
taking personal notes; Kuezera (29) 
explains the use of a shorthand events 
calendar as a motivational device; 
and Lawrence (31) suggests a “lot- 
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tery” type device for determining 
what assignments students will tran- 
scribe during the transcription period. 


Instruction Time 
Specific ways to teach more short- 
hand in less time are mentioned by 
Hart (22). These include varying 
the routine, starting 
promptly, granting of certificates, 
transcribing the first year, and de- 


class class 


emphasis of reading. 

A complaint that shorthand in- 
struction is taking too long is regis- 
Crawford (10), who also 
unrealistic 


tered by 
criticizes low standards, 
dictation, and phrasing. 

Barber (2) presents an organiza- 
tion for a methods course in short- 
hand assuming thirty periods and 
sixteen students. 

Montgomery (39) that 
we slow down in order to decrease 
the number of shorthand dropouts 
each year, making up the time lost 


suggests 


during the second semester of the 
first year and the first semester of 
the second year. 

Flavin (18) method 
whereby two different speed groups 
might work together in the same 
classroom at the same time and 
Joyner (26) uses the first week in 
shorthand as a preview in order to 
relieve tensions. 


presents a 


Reading 
Reading shorthand is the founda- 
tion for future ability in transcrip- 
tion, says Danneman (12), and so 
advocates reading practice from the 
beginning of the first semester of 
shorthand. Some tips on recording 
reading grades are also given by him. 
Davis (13), also concerned with 


reading, uses flash cards as a way of 
reviewing brief forms and increasing 
speed in reading shorthand outlines. 


Outlines 

Carmichael (6) believes that, in 
developing shorthand skill, teachers 
must emphasize the importance of 
penmanship, for shorthand notes 
that are ‘easy to read have the qual- 
ities of exactness, preciseness, and 
skill. Blackboard writing by both 
students and teacher is a must ac- 
cording to his way of thinking. He 


believes that “word patterns” can be 
developed in this way which will be 
as easily recalled as are arabic numer- 
als, which are about as abstract in 
their interpretation as any pattern 
can be. 

Pasqualini (46) the 
theory that greater speed can _ be 
achieved by writing smaller short- 


punctu res 


hand outlines. 

Ohlinger (40) sponsors a penman- 
ship contest judged by the students 
themselves to add a little variety to 
the course, while Rives (52) has her 
students translate cartoons from old 
magazines into shorthand. 


Phrasing and Previewing 

Zoubek (72) comments on the mat- 
ter of phrasing and admonishes us 
not to try to phrase unless the phrase 
can be used with sufficient frequency 
in dictation to become automatized. 
He explains (71) four categories of 
phrasing—blending, special business 
phrases, intersection, and arbitrary 
phrases. He also reports (70) on the 
frequency of use of various short- 
hand phrases as determined from a 
1958 survey, with the admonition to 
look elsewhere for an answer in the 
event a student has trouble in gain- 
ing speed because it will not be due 
to his phrasing unless, of course, he 
is trying to do too much. 

Rowe’s (55) comments and in- 
struction on the art of previewing 
are invigorating, practical, and to the 
point. Word previews, phrase pre- 
views, and multiple-outline phrase 
previews are all explained in the 
author’s presentation of previews for 
developing shorthand writing speed. 
In addition to previews designed to 
improve writing, the author discusses 
previews for developing shorthand 
theory knowledge. 


Aids 

Ulrich (63) urges greater partici- 
pation in the OGA contest and talks 
about the Gregg Shorthand Correc- 
tive Slide and its use in detecting 
poorly written outlines. 

A bulletin board idea designed to 
motivate students to greater efforts 
relative to transcription is presented 
by Dolorose (15), while Zoubek (73) 
reviews some of the materials avail- 
able for the teaching of shorthand. 
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Transcription 

Robb (53) believes that a few 
minutes drill each day with the stu- 
dents on English fundamentals in 
pretranscription shorthand classes is 
a valuable investment in terms of 
their future in business because, as 
she states, “business demands stenog- 
raphers who can produce letters and 
documents embodying correct English 
usage in addition to basic steno- 
graphic skills. 

How to make efficient use of a 
secretarial manual in teaching tran- 
scription is explained by Lunn (34). 

Believing that every student should 
have an opportunity to make a con- 
tribution, Witherow (68) presents 
ways of getting 100 per cent partici- 
pation in transcription classes. 

In order to make the transcription 
of mailable letters more interesting 
and meaningful, Stengel (59) asks 
students to select a partner who must 
pass on the mailability of the letters 
by signing them, or, if they are not 
mailable, by writing the reason for 
not signing. 

Ottley (44) motivates transcrip- 
tion students by using Gregg Typing 
Picture Posters, letter style series, as 
Hardy (24) 
tells of a way to keep transcription 
students on their toes, and Brendel 
(3) presents a method of emphasiz- 


a guide in letter styles. 


ing to transcription students the need 
for a knowledge of indexing and 
filing. 


General Teaching Suggestions 

Allen (1) believes the task of re- 
ducing the number of failures and 
drop-outs can be aided by the teach- 
er’s grouping students into simultane- 
ous classes on the basis of accom- 
plishment, or grouping students with- 
in a class on the basis of individual 
need. 

Some psychological principles used 
by Hammer (23) are presented by 
him as possible aids to improvement 
of instruction in the reader’s own 
classroom. 

Stone (61) argues for teacher 
demonstration in shorthand instruc- 
tion and such teachers, 
“modernist,” with nondemonstrators, 
“traditionist.” 

An interesting presentation of how 
to run three shorthand classes simul- 


compares 
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taneously, and yet do it efficiently, is 
given by Castles (7). 

A quick way of getting lines and 
outlines on the board before the be- 
ginning of the shorthand class is ex- 
plained by Reimer (51). 

Keeler (27) presents a pet device 
for teaching difficult words, while 
Ferguson (17) gives a solution for 
the problem of finding and checking 
letters that have been dictated from 
many sources and at different speeds. 


Miscellaneous 

Brown and Frerichs (4) provide 
an exceptional resume of the short- 
hand program in affect at the Uni- 
versity of Washington and discuss 
such important topics as theory, new- 
matter dictation, speed development, 
mailable letter transcription, records, 
and counseling. 

Zoubek (74) tells of a boy with 
a broken arm who did not write for 
six weeks but who, because of his 
intensive reading from shorthand 
plates, was able to keep up with the 
rest of the class upon his return to 
writing. Shorthand students’ trou- 
bles with the use of prepositions and 
possessives are also discussed by thc 
author. 

Timmons (62) speaks on the topic 
of the position and status of stenog: 
raphers and secretaries in the modern 
business world and outlines some of 
the factors that should be taken into 
consideration when filling a secre- 
tarial position. 

Pasqualini (45) relates the story 
of his rise to fame as a writer and 
his promotions in the business world 
and the part that shorthand played 
in this success story. 

Oliverio (42) introduces the ar- 
ticles appearing in the shorthand sec- 
tion of the October issue of Business 
Education Forum and reminds us that 
the complexity of the present day 
demands a deliberateness about our 
attempts to communicate with one 
another. 

Kramer (28) explains a system 
used in a New York City high school 
for determining whether or not stu- 
dents may be allowed to take short- 
hand. 

Cleary (8) presents a very strong 
argument for the teaching of per- 
sonal use shorthand; and, an argu- 


ment that I believe should be listened 
to by all of us connected with short- 
hand education. 


Evaluation 

For those interested in establish- 
ing a uniform grading system in the 
shorthand program, Rowe (57) pre- 
sents a suggested grading plan for 
each of four semesters of a two-year 
shorthand program. If all shorthand 
teachers could agree on, and _ use, 
this or a similar plan, shorthand in- 
struction would have moved ahead 
considerably in the estimation of the 
present writer. 

The testing phase of shorthand in- 
struction is dealt with at some length 
by Rowe (56), who elaborates on 
spelling, reading, discipline, and 
transcription tests. 

The results of 
given via television at the end of a 
shorthand course taught via this 
media is reported by Rains and 
Shepard (50). : 

A rather unique method of grad- 
ing more transcripts in less time is 
presented by Orner (43); a method 
which will certainly intrigue the 
teacher who spends long hours grad- 
ing transcripts. 

Whitaker (67) explains the test- 
ing program used by Manpower, 
Inc., an employment agency, in de- 
termining the qualifications of peo- 
ple desiring to be placed in part-time 
employment. These tests determine 
whether or not the applicants meet 
the standards set by Manpower for 
recommendation for positions. 

Erdman (16) advises a warmup 
quiz based on outlines from the dic- 
tation to be given that day or from 
the vocabulary in the current lesson 


a shorthand test 


assignment. 

Kyle (30) discusses the deficiencies 
uncovered in students’ education and 
preparation when their shorthand 
skill is sought to be used in a formal 
business situation and concludes that 
it may be necessary to re-evaluate the 
goals and methods used to obtain 
these goals in preparing for the sten- 
ographic skills. 

Zoubek (69) considers the matter 
of grading in the second semester 
of shorthand when the emphasis is 
on speed development. Awards and 
infrequent (not over once every two 
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weeks) tests are recommended to get 
the best results from students. 


Dictation 

A relatively simple system for pro- 
viding a variety of dictation material 
is discussed by Corrigan (9) and 
basically consist of a shorthand lab- 
oratory equipped with several tape 
recorders and earphones at each 
shorthand desk, which enables all 
students in the room to be taking dic- 
tation at the speed they need. This 
writer is impressed with the idea 
and believes the author has a work- 
able solution for the problem faced 
by so many instructors. Of course, 
there still remains the old problem 
of financing such an arrangement. 

Rowe (54) presents several prin- 
ciples which are designed to facili- 
tate the development of shorthand 
writing skill emphasizing throughout 
that we must be masters of the art 
of dictating if our students are to 
become proficient at writing short- 
hand. 

Weiss (66) secures real dictation 
from businessmen via the tape re- 
corder, while Lynn (35) dictates via 
a telatrainer to give practical training 
in office procedures. 

Lord (33) suggests that we dictate 
dictation test along with the regular 
work in order that students will not 
be under emotional pressure and in 
this way will not even realize they 
are taking a test. 

Patrick (47) suggests a method for 
classifying dictation takes as to sub- 
jects using a recipe box and index 
cards for quick finding of a “take” 
on any subject; Martin (37) suggests 
clipping dictation material from Busi- 
ness Teacher each month, posting on 
sheets of paper and clipping in manila 
folders as a ready source of dictation 
material in the future. 


Research 


Hilleary (25) conducted an ex- 


periment to determine the validity of 


the hypothesis that class size need 
not be a critical variable in the effi- 
ciency of learning in a beginning 
shorthand class; Marcus (36) made 
an investigation to determine the 
affect of business vocabulary on the 
learning of elementary shorthand. 
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A study to determine, if possible, 
who could be successful in shorthand 
was made by the Bureau of Business 
Education, Chicago Public Schools, 
and reported by Di Bona (14). The 
author reported that, as yet, there is 
no single prognostic instrument that 
offers a definite prediction for suc- 
cess in shorthand. 

Gregory (21) made a study to de- 
termine to what extent utilization was 
being made of audio-visual materials 
in the teaching of shorthand. 

Byers (5) constructed aptitude 
tests for predicting success in first- 
year shorthand; Curtin (11) experi- 
mented a new procedure as a possible 
new measure of determining difficulty 
of shorthand dictation material. 


Writer's Comments 


Certainly this writer is in no 
position to lay claim to expertness 
in the theory and teaching of Gregg 
or any other symbol or alphabetic 
shorthand system. However certain 
philosophies and practices which are 
of doubtful defensibility have found 
their way into shorthand literature 
and classrooms. Space prohibits a 
full discussion of all of these but 
the writer would like to present for 
the consideration of the reader four 
of these indefensible practices. 

1. Promotion of Shorthand as 
General Education. It seems that 
most everyone these days feels com- 
pelled to justify his course in terms 
of general education. This the busi- 
ness teacher should not do, for we 
cannot justify teaching shorthand for 
its personal use values. It has no 
personal use value except for the 
vocationally competent individual 
who has finished the regular secre- 
tarial program. You don’t believe it? 
Then ask a number of people who 
have had one year of shorthand and 
see for yourself how many use it for 
note-taking, etc. Only the individual 
who is confident of his ability and 
who can take dictation at 100-120 
words per minute uses it for personal 
use. 

We should point with pride to the 
fact that shorthand is a vocational 
subject. General education is fine 
and people can “holler ‘till the cows 
come home” about its value per se, 


but when everything is said and done 
students are still going to have to go 
out and earn a living. Do not be 
over-anxious to lose your identity 
as a vocational teacher. The pendu- 
lum will soon swing back toward 
vocational education. 

2. Lack of Standards. Even though 
shorthand is a skill subject and one in 
which it should be relatively easy to 
set uniform standards, there is noth- 
ing even bordering on uniform stand- 
ards in shorthand. In many schools 
there are no standards—at least, any 
identifiable standards. It reminds 
the writer of Louis Leslie’s statement 
that “Beauty is in the eye of the 
beholder.” In this case, standards, 
if they exist, exist only in the eye 
of the shorthand teacher involved. 
Even when standards are stated, 
there is no way of knowing what they 
mean unless one digs beneath the 
surface to discover the truth. For 
example, two schools may claim 
standards of 100 w.p.m. dictation 
speed and a transcription rate of 20 
w.p.m. at the end of the fourth 
semester. What does this mean? In 
one school it might mean 100 w.p.m. 
for 5 minutes with a 1 per cent short- 
hand and a 1 per cent English error 
allowance and 20 w.p.m. transcrip- 
tion rate based on a 40-minute pro- 
duction period. In the second school 
it may mean 100 w.p.m. for 3 minutes 
with an over-all 5 per cent error al- 
lowance and a transcription rate of 
20 w.p.m. based on one letter. 

In a majority of schools there is 
no absolute minimum because of the 
reluctance of both teachers and ad- 
ministrators to fail students, par- 
ticularly if they have tried to the best 
of their ability to do the work. 

In a survey of Mountain-Plains 
business education teachers, reported 
by Anderson® in a recent workshop, 
it was found that a large per cent of 
these shorthand teachers did not even 
know how fast they dictate because 
they never timed their dictation, pre- 
ferring to guess at the rate or to 
vary the rate to meet the speed of the 
group at hand. 

3. Games and Other Non-Skill- 
Building Activities. The thought be- 


3 Ruth I. Anderson, professor of business educa- 
tion, North Texas State College, Denton. 
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hind games is good but games in ac- 
tuality generally are not so good. 
This fact was brought out by Leslie 
when he said, “games are good in 
theory but usually bad in practice. 
Thousands of hours of time are 
wasted in hundreds of classrooms by 
shorthand _ basketball, typewriting 
football, transcription baseball, and 
the like.’’* 

It would seem that the limited time 
available for shorthand instruction 
should be used in skill-building rather 
than in frivolities of this nature. 
Properly taught, this type of moti- 
vation will not be necessary in short- 
hand. 

4. Advocacy of One-year Short- 
hand Programs. This is a mistake. 
It is true that, where we only have 
one year in which to train students, 
we must inaugurate a “crash” pro- 
gram of instruction to give them all 
the training we possibly can. If we 
can teach more in one year than we 
are currently doing, then let’s do it. 
But let’s not advocate one year short- 
hand programs. It is next to impos- 
sible in a one-year training program 
to develop 100 w.p.m. dictation speeds 
and 20-25 w.p.m. transcription rates. 
Not many businessmen would ¢on- 
sider an individual vocationally com- 
petent with less than this. The truth 
of the matter is that at the end of 
one year most students are in the 60- 
80 speed group, with no transcription 
rate whatsoever. To teach transcrip- 
tion in the first year will have to be 
done at the sacrifice of part of this 
shorthand speed. 
The writer questions the value of 
even offering shorthand at all unless 
it is possible for the students to get 
the second year. We are hurting 
ourselves when we turn out gradu- 
ates with insufficient skill in stenog- 
raphy. Let’s not invite further criti- 
cism from business executives. We 
get enough complaints already to the 
effect that our graduates in stenog- 
raphy can’t write, read, type, or spell! 

The writer has not meant to be 
unduly critical and certainly has not 
aimed his criticism at this year’s con- 


already deficient 


tributors. There have been some un- 


usually good articles and all of them 


*Louis A. Leslie, Methods of Teaching Tran- 
scription, Gregg Publishing Company, New York, 
1949, 
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represent an earnest desire to pro- 
mote the advancement of shorthand 
education. Each of us should benefit 


from them and be better teachers as 
a result of the new knowledge ac- 


quired through the contributions of 
these professionally minded teachers. 

Let’s put these new ideas to work 
to make this the best year yet for 
shorthand education ! 
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By Dan Taylor 
Henley High School 
Klamath Falls, Oregon 
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With the exception of a few asterisks and @ signs, the entire design was constructed with 


the use of the period. In order to get the lines of varying length, the variable line spacer was 
used rather intensively. 


This is one of the entries submitted in the Annual Typewriter Art Contest conducted by 


Julius Nelson, Other designs submitted will be printed in later issues of this magazine. 
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audio) visual 


«es 


teaching aids 


Conducted by Anthony R. Lanza 


Business Education Advisor, International Cooperation Administraticn 


DELTA Pi EPSILON FILM EVALUATION PROJECT 


Back in February, 1959, we reported on 
the preparations being made for Volume I 
of the DPE National Film Evaluation D1- 
rectory. Now Volume II is available for 
business teachers who want an evaluated 
list from which to select films appropriate 
for their classes. 


Project Background 

As reported by Helen H. Green, Com- 
mittee Chairman 1958-59, Kappa Chapter 
launched a continuing research program in 
1948 to evaluate films that might be useful 
in colleges and secondary schools. In nine 
years the Chapter evaluated 235 films and 
filmstrips and published the reports of these 
evaluations in four volumes. The project 
however, grew too large for one Chapter. 
In fact, more unevaluated business films 
were available at the end of the nine years 
than at the beginning. In 1957 Kappa 
Chapter proposed to enlarge the project and 
Frank W. Lanhan undertook the chairman- 
ship. 

Film Evaluation Clinics were set up 
anyplace where at least five business teach- 
ers could come together for the purpose of 
examining one or more films. Clinics might 
be held at DPE Chapter meetings, during 
business teacher meetings or any business 
education gatherings. Interested groups had 
the responsibility of selecting films not al- 
ready evaluated and ordering them for pre- 
view. In many cases the only expense is 
for postage because producers and dis- 
tributors are usually pleased to have teach- 
ers preview films. After the viewing a 
discussion leader for the Clinic attempts to 
help the group reach the following de- 
cisions : 

a. recommended grade level of the film 

b. useful in what special areas 

c. specific teaching purposes of the film 

d. key questions for classroom discussion 
. specific strong and weak points 

The Clinic leader collects the individual 
evaluations and then writes a summary 
evaluation report to the National Commit- 
tee 

Part'cipating in the 1958-59 evaluations 
were Chapters in North Carolina, New 
York, Michigan, Indiana, Ohio, Minnesota, 
Colorado, Illinois and Texas. To this fine 
and varied representation we may add 
Oklahoma for Volume II was typed and 
duplicated through the courtesy of Okla- 
homa State University. 


Using the Directory of Film Evaluations 
As the preface to Volume II states: 
The purpose of the evaluations is to pro- 
vide business teachers with information 
about and reactions toward the classroom 
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uses of each of the films and filmstrips in- 
cluded. Business teachers who served in 
evaluation clinics are not trained film tech- 
nicians. Rarely are the films or filmstrips 
criticized from a production point of view ; 
rather they are criticized from the point of 
view of the classroom practitioner. How 
effectively does the film or filmstrip present 
content or ideas to pupils? Should the mate- 
rials be presented in business classes? It 
there a better way of presenting the sub- 
ject? What kinds of questions will prove 
thought provoking during the showing and 
promote discussion afterwards? What are 
some strong points? These are the kinds of 
questions the evaluations answer. 

Following these suggestions for using 
films and filmstrips in business classes will 
help to assure satisfactory results: 

1. Preview. A film evaluation, such as 
those in this volume, does not replace the 
need of a preview. Each teacher must look 
at each film or filmstrip in terms of the 
use he plans for it. A famous Kappa Chap- 
ter anecdote concerns the business teacher 
(one of Kappa’s members) who made ar- 
rangements for a film on filing to be shown 
in an office practice class on a day when 
she would be absent. The zeal of this busi- 
ness teacher to preview all films now is 
understandable: The film shown to her 
class gave instructions on filing—filing of 
saws! 

2. Prepare the class. Help your students 
anticipate the film or filmstrip. Show them 
how it “fits” the work of the class. Use 
the suggested questions for discussion to 
get them to thinking. Identify two high- 
iights to look for during the showing. 

3. Darken, but not blacken, the room. 
Leave enough light to allow students to 
take notes and jot down questions and 
comments for discussion. In too light a 
room, place your screen toward the source 
of light. If possible, show films in your 
own classrooms. Going to some other fa- 
cility often suggests a holiday from learn- 
ing. 

4. Show the film (filmstrip) or parts of 
it more than once. Be sure the class has 
seen it enough times to accomplish the 
purposes for which the aid is used. 

5. Follow up with appropriate activities. 
Review the major points of the film. Dis- 
cuss the film. Use questions and topics sug- 
gested by students. Use the motivation to 
stimulate further reading, reports, and 
projects related to the class. Evaluate with 
your students what they have learned. 

6. Know how to use the equipment. Even 
though you depend upon a_projectionist 
you should know how to operate the equip- 
ment. Make sure that all equipment will 
be at hand when you want to use it. Test 


the equipment prior to showing to be cer- 
tain it is in working order. 

7. Co-operate with your supplier. Order 
films early. Return them promptly. If the 
producer wants certain information con- 
cerning the audience, supply it. 


Typical Evaluations 


From pages 26 and 32 of Volume II we 
are quoting two typical evaluations : 


MIMEOGRAPHING TECHNIQUES 


Producer or source: Bailey Films, Inc. 

Date: 1958 

Showing time: 15 minutes (sound, black 
and white) 

Summary: Gives correct procedures for 

preparing stencils, using the typewriter and 

mimeoscope. Shows use of duplicating ma- 

chine, including use of color. 

Educational purposes: (Evaluated by 30 

business teachers. Rated “excellent” by 9, 

“good” by 19, “fair” by 2) 

Grade level: senior high school, college, 
adult 

Subjects: Office practice, secretarial train- 
ing 

Objectives: to show how to prepare a sten- 
cil correctly; to show how to operate 
the Mimeograph 

Ouestions for discussion: 

1. What do you need to do before you type 
a stencil ? 

2. How do you align a stencil ? 

3. What touch is needed in the typing of 
stencils ? 

4. How should you handle the stencil after 
it has been run? 

Strong points: 

There is a good review of the main points 

covered, A clear explanation of each step 

in preparing and running a stencil is given. 

Weak points: 

Only one brand of duplicating machine is 

shown. No light shows through the stencil 

when work is being completed on the 

mimeoscope. As improper correction was 

made. 

1959—Alpha Alpha Chapter 


THE STORY OF DISTRIBUTIVE EDUCATION 


Producer ocr source: Sears Foundation, 


A.V.A. 

Date: 1958 

Showing time: 22 minutes (sound, color) 

Summary: An explanation of the establish- 

ing and continuing of a D.E. program. 

Explains the functions of D.E. in the com- 

munity. 

Educational purposes: (Evaluated by 21 

teachers. Rated “excellent” ) 

Grade Level: junior and senior high school. 
Teacher education, adult. 

Subjects: D.E. classes, salesmanship and 
office management; a club or business 
class in junior or senior year; for pro- 
motion of D.E. program to administra- 
tion, faculty, and employers. 

Objectives: to demonstrate the values of 
distributive education; to instruct civic 
groups; to show how to start a D.E. 
program ; to describe co-operative part- 
time training. 

Ouestions for discussion: 

1. What is D. E.? 

2. What are the career opportunities ? 

3. How can D.E. help you, the student, and 
the employer ? 
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4. What are the benefits of a co-operative 
program to the student? To the com- 
munity ? 

Strong Points: 

The film shows that D.E. can serve the 

needs of students of various levels of abil- 

ity and also both those who are going to 
college and those who are not. The in- 
formation is accurate, modern, and appeal- 
ing to many age levels. It is well organized. 

Action makes good use of students. 

Weak points: 

It may be too glamorous and too long for 


use with some groups. It may also be too 
idealistic. 
1958—Alpha Beta Chapter, Phi Chapter 


For Your Copy 

Dr. Helen H. Green, Michigan State 
University, East Lansing, will be glad to 
provide you with information about Vol- 
ume II of Film Evaluations for Business 
Education, and will welcome your assis- 
tance if you are interested in future parti- 
cipation in this most worthwhile business 
education project. 


LIFE INSURANCE — WHAT IT MEANS AND HOW IT WORKS 


A new full-color, 16 mm. sound motion 
picture—using animation, live action and 
“picture rhythm” to tell its story—has been 
filmed by the Institute of Life Insurance 
to explain how life insurance works, and 
what it means to American families. 

Life Insurance—What It Means and 
How It Works uses live-action vignettes to 
show how life insurance plays an impor- 
tant part in helping people of all ages ac- 
complish their aims, engaged as they are 
in different occupations and living as they 
do in different parts of the country. Ani- 
mation is used for a clear presentation of 
the principles upon which life insurance is 
based. 

The film explains how the risk-sharing 
principle of life insurance is developed, and 
describes mortality tables and how they are 
used. There is a discussion of the calcula- 


tion of premiums, leading logically to an 
explanation of the level premium plan, and 
why premium levels are different for peo- 
ple of different ages. Savings values and 
the significance of interest earnings on 
policyholders’ funds are also explained. 
Because the film gives an overall view 
of the subject of life insurance, it is suit- 
able for high school, college and adult edu- 
cation courses. At the high school level it 
can be used either for student motivation 
at the beginning of a discussion of life 
insurance, or as an audio-visual summary 
at the end of a discussion. Business educa- 
tion teachers will find it a valuable aid. 
The film can be used independently, or in 
conjunction with booklets published by the 
Institute of Life Insurance such as Shar- 
ing the Risk, Moderns Make Money Be- 
have, Blueprint for Tomorrow, The Math- 


ematics of Life Insurance or Decade of 
Decision. These student booklets are avail- 
able free in classroom quantities from the 
Institute. 

The new film can be used in college 
courses which include a unit on personal 
and family finance. 

Since the approach of Life Insurance— 
What It Means and How It Works is at an 
adult level, the film is also appropriate for 
screenings by community organizations 
such as service clubs, women’s groups and 
others, as well as for television program- 
ming. It is anticipated that life insurance 
companies will use it in home office orienta- 
tion and agency training courses. 

A booklet with the same title as the 
motion picture has been designed as a 
companion piece to the film for distribu- 
tion to audiences who have just seen the 
picture. The booklet gives most of the 
narration and is illustrated with highlights 
from the cartoon artwork and live action 
shots. 

The viewing time of Life Jnsurance— 
What It Means and How It Works is 13 
minutes. It is distributed on a free-loan 
basis by Association Films, 347 Madison 
Ave., New York 17, N. Y., and by Modern 
Talking Picture Service, 3 East 54th St. 
New York 22, N. Y. A print may be 
purchased from the Institute of Life Insur- 
ance, 488 Madison Ave., New York 22, 
N. Y. for $75. The audience-distribution 
booklets are available from the Institute at 
3c each. The film was produced for the 
Institute by Visualscope, Inc. 
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NEW 1961 GREGG BOOKS 
... available in February 


1. APPLIED OFFICE TYPEWRITING, A Practice Set in 
Clerical Typing—Second Edition 

By Frisch and Sivinski 

Imaginative, new practice set for training steno- 
graphic and clerk typists. Realistic “Desk Organ- 
izer” contains forms, papers, and instructions for 
completing 55 varied clerical-typing jobs for 25 
actual companies. 


2. PERSONALITY AND HUMAN RELATIONS — Second 


Edition 

By Sferra, Wright, and Rice 

Non-technical, text-workbook that provides instruc- 
tion in the basic concepts, principles, and proce- 
dures of personality development. Stresses impor- 
tance of skill in getting along with people in all 
types of business and social situations. 


3. PROGRESSIVE TYPEWRITING SPEED PRACTICE—Sec- 
ond Edition 
By Mount and Hansen 


168 timed-writing practice selections for building 
typewriting speed with accuracy. Excellent for group 
or individual practice. All selections are printed in 
extra large typewriter type and categorized accord- 
ing to length, speed, and difficulty, Contains 1-, 2-, 
3-, and 5-minute selections, plus special 11-minute 
category for number- and symbol-typing practice in 
the context of business correspondence. 


4. COLLEGE BUSINESS LAW—Second Edition 
By Rosenberg and Ott 


New, lively text giving students solid bedrock law in 
a fresh, modern way. Focuses on problems of young 
adults and beginning office workers. Contains pre- 
views, study guides, and case problems to stimulate 
student interest and comprehension. Tests, Work- 
book, Teacher’s Manual and Key to follow. 


5. PRINCIPLES OF BUSINESS EDUCATION—Third Edition 
By Tonne 

New text in the Gregg Professional Series for 
teacher-training classes—a must for the professional 
library of every business teacher. Contains many 
new and refined ideas and methods that bring re- 
sults today, and in the brand-new era of business 
education that lies ahead. Gives helpful suggestions 
on developing courses of study, curriculum evalua- 
tion, vital modern issues, guidance, and many more. 
Helps both beginning and experienced teachers 
bring depth, imagination, and perspective to busi- 
ness education. 


Write your Gregg office 


GREGG PUBLISHING DIVISION 
McGRAW-HILL BOOK COMPANY, INC. 


New York 36: 330 West 42 St. 
Chicago 46: 4655 Chase Ave. 
Corte Madera, Calif.: 201 Tamal Vista Dr. 
Dallas 2: 501 Elm St. 


A NEW 6th Edition 
Secretarial Office Practice 


by Agnew and Meehan 


The “new look," the improved arrangement 
and content of the textual material, and the 
variety of practical end-of-part activities in this 
revision will appeal to students and to teachers. 
It is an interesting book that will provide an 
understanding of the procedures being used in 


the modern automated office. 


The sixth edition of SECRETARIAL OFFICE 
PRACTICE reviews the skills and knowledge 
obtained by the student in other subjects and 
builds additional skills and knowledge that will 


assure success in an office occupation. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 
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Conducted by I. David Satlow 


for classroom teachers 


Thomas Jefferson High School, Brooklyn, New York 


WOMEN IN EXECUTIVE AND 
MANAGERIAL POSITIONS IN 
OMAHA, NEBRASKA... 


Ed. D. Dissertation 
University, of Colorado 
by LETA F. HOLLEY 
University of Omaha 
Omaha, Nebraska 


This study was designed to investigate 
the movement of women into higher-level 
positions, to analyze their preparation and 
success in such positions, and to ascertain 
implications for curriculum changes to 
provide more adequate educational experi- 
ences for women desiring careers in man- 
agement. 

Forty business firms were included in 
the study. Data were compiled through 
interviews with top-management represen- 
tatives and with 212 women employed in 
management positions. Eight types of busi- 
nesses were represented—financial; insur- 
ance; manufacturing; miscellaneous; re- 
tailing; service; transportation, communi- 
cations, and public utilities; and whole- 
saling, 

Most of the women occupied positions in 
middle and lower levels of management— 
only three per cent could be designated 
top-management positions. Although the 
majority were not college graduates, the 
women had attended various types of 
schools and recognized the value of educa- 
tion. 

Employees in miscellaneous (firms of a 
specialized nature), transportation, com- 
munications, and public utilities firms 
earned the highest salaries, while service, 
retailing, and the miscellaneous group of- 
fered more opportunities for the advance- 
ment of women. 


A STUDY OF THE EFFECTIVENESS OF 
THE OFFICE TRAINING PROGRAM AT 
FLINT COMMUNITY JUNIOR COLLEGE 
AS RELATED TO THE EMPLOYMENT 
NEEDS OF FORMER STUDENTS ... 


Ph. D. Dissertation 

Michigan State University 

by FERNE WILLIAMS 

Flint, Community Junior College 
Flint, Michigan 


This study represents an appraisal of 
office training to determine the realism of 
the school program in terms of business 
needs. This is done through a comparison 
of (1) the strengths and/or weaknesses of 
the program in terms of vocational skills 
and personality i1actors as shown by stu- 
dent job expectancy versus job realities as 
found by former students, (2) employer 
expectancy in terms of skills and personal 
qualities and training deficiencies found in 
beginning office workers. 

The study indicates that the general pat- 
tern of the office training programs serves 
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the needs of the businesses in this area. 
There are, however, certain inadequacies 
apparent and certain adjustments and revi- 
sions which should be made. There is need 
for more effective counseling to give stu- 
dents a_ realistic understanding of the 
types of positions which will be available 
to them in the area. Students should be 
encouraged to broaden the scope of their 
preparation so that their vocational abili- 
ties will be versatile enough to allow them 
a choice of positions upon graduation. 

Employers generally place accuracy 
above speed. More important than speed 
is development of ability to plan and carry 
through work, ability to produce work un- 
der pressure of time, and ability to handle 
countless interruptions. In general, stu- 
dents place more emphasis upon machine 
operation than is justified by employment 
conditions. Many employers indicated that, 
aside from an acquaintanceship, machines 
may be learned on the job, as it would be 
impossible to give instruction on all the 
various makes and models of machines 
which one might encounter. 

Spelling, grammar, and the ability to ex- 
press themselves are indicated as the great- 
est deficiencies by both employers and 
employees. Students seem unaware of per- 
sonality faults which employer responses 
indicate they possess. Poise and sense of 
responsibility are most often mentioned. 


THE EFFECT OF VARYING THE 
SEQUENCE OF LEARNING ACTIVITIES 
IN BEGINNING TYPEWRITING .. . 
Ph. D. Dissertation 

University of Southern California 

by R. DERMONT BELL 

Brigham Young University 

Provo, Utah 


This study was designed to determine 
whether the injection of variation and 
change into the sequence of learning activi- 
ties in beginning typewriting produced sig- 
nificantly different results from those ob- 
tained when the sequence of learning activi- 
ties remained constant. 

Eight teachers and sixteen beginning 
typewriting classes totaling 464 students, 
237 in the control group and 227 in the 
experimental group, participated in the 
study. Each teacher taught two classes, 
one in each group. The two total groups 
were equated on the basis of age, sex, and 
typewriting ability defined in terms of 
speed and control. The students in the con- 
trol group were exposed to instruction in 
which the sequence of learning activities 
was constant. The students in the experi- 
mental group received instruction in which 
the sequence of exercises was varied as 
much as possible. Materials covered and 
time allocated for practice on individual 
exercises were the same for students in 
both groups. Periodically, students in both 


groups were given selected timed writings 
to determine achievement in speed and 
control. The results were subjected to sta- 
tistical analysis. 

After thirty-five hours of instruction the 
mean increases in CWPM scores of the 
control and experimental groups showed 
no significant difference. The rate of speed 
improvement during the study was ap- 
proximately the same for both groups. The 
mean errors scores of the two groups 
showed no significant difference. 

The findings supported the hypothesis 
that there is no significant difference in the 
development of speed and control in begin- 
ning typewriling, between two instruc- 
tional methods which differ from each 
other only in the sequence in which the 
learning activities are presented. Student 
achievement in both instances was approxi- 
mately equal. In addition, a survey admin- 
istered to participants in the study indi- 
cated that students exposed to one method 
of instruction seemed to enjoy their learn- 
ing experiences about as much as students 
taught by the other method. Apparently, 
equally good results will be achieved in 
the development of speed and control in 
beginning typewriting and in the develop- 
ment of student attitudes toward learning, 
whichever of these two instructional meth- 
employed by the teacher in the 
classroom 

The study suggested a need for increased 
emphasis on teacher competence rather 
than simply variety and change in class- 
room learning activities as a _ superior 
means of producing maximum. student 
achievement. 
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with a national reputation .......... 


It pays to attend a business school with a national reputation. 
This is what young men and women say who have attended one. 
They say it with happiness, glad that they made a wise choice. 
The diploma of a nationally-known business school is something 


tangible, something which can secure the all-important job inter- 





view, and perhaps a higher starting salary. 


Employers have confidence in hiring the graduates of a school 


they know. 


The schools listed on these pages are recognized by executives 








and business educators everywhere. 





Detroit Business Institute 
220 Bagley Avenue, Detroit 26, Michigan 
“A DAVENPORT SCHOOL” 
Other Davenport Schools in Grand 
Rapids, Bay City, Kalamazoo, Lansing, 
Saginaw 
Bulletin on request 


DRAUGHON'S 
BUSINESS COLLEGES 


“Leaders in Business Education" 
Catalogue on Request 
Lubbock and Amarillo, Texas 
Albuquerque, New Mexico 


E. C. Hatton, President 








AMERICAN INSTITUTE 


qB == 


Des Moines, lowa 
Keith Fenton, President 
The School Where Futures Are Formed 





ALBANY ante. 
BUSINESS COLLEGE © (:) 


Business Administration, Cler- 
ical, Accounting, Secretarial, 
Medical, Civil Service Tutoring 


128 Washington Avenue, Albany 10, New York 


ALVERSON-DRAUGHON COLLEGE 





Free Guidance Kits upon request 
Air Conditioned 


"The best jobs in Birmingham go 
to Alverson-Draughon graduates."' 


1829 First Avenue, North, Birmingham, Ala 


Complete Training in Accounting, 


Secretarial, Office Machines 


Since 1864 
e 


BROWN’S BUSINESS COLLEGE 


611 East Monroe Street ¢ Springfield, Iilinois 


DYKE 


COLLEGE 


Professional Training for Business since 1848 
CLEVELAND 14, OHIO 





| @ in BOSTON 


ar 
Diplomas in Business Administration. 
and Complete Secretarial courses. 

Accoun kkeeping. Shorthand. Typing 
Days — Evenings — Saturdays. 


ryant & Stratton 


150 Newbury Street Copley Square Boston 


BRYANT & STRATTON 


BUSINESS INSTITUTE 
Established 1854 
One and Two-Year Program of Higher 
Business Education in Accounting, Sales and 
Advertising, Secretarial, and Office Specialization 
Registered by the New York State Board of Regents 
1028 Main Street Buffalo, N. Y. 


lead FA 4 











HAMMEL-ACTUAL COLLEGE 


was 
Hammel Business University, Est. 1881! 
and Actua! Business College, Est. 1892 


Merged in 1954 


NOW Represents 139 Combined 
Years of Successful Business Training 


Akron 8, Ohio 
C. A. Neale, President 
Write for Bulletin 


HEALD COLLEGE 


Established 1863 
BUSINESS ADMIN. ¢ PROF. ACCOUNTING « 
SECRETARIAL ¢ STENOGRAPHIC ¢ CLERICAL 
Heald College Ranks FIRST West of the 
Mississippi in “Who's Who in America”. 
Van Ness at Post, San Francisco 9%, Calif. 








am 

vay 
A . 
rm UERSWALD'’S 


ACCOUNTING AND SECRETARIAL 








scHoo. 


meeereasres 
E. G. AUERSWALD, PRESIDENT 
1524 Fifth Ave. Seattle |, Washington 
BARNES 
SCHOOL OF COMMERCE 


Accounting, Business Administration, Secretarial 
and Office Machine Courses 
Day and Evening Sessions 
1410 Glenarm Pi. Denver 2, Colo. 


H. T, Barnes, President 
Founded 1904 


BBC means... 
BILLINGS BUSINESS COLLEGE 


BILLINGS, MONTANA 
Howerd C. Porter, President 
Accredited by the Accrediting C issi 
for Business Sc hools ee 
All Regular Business Courses plus Medical, 
Secretarial and Basic dcbometien. 2 











BOLEN-DRAUGHON COLLEGE 


SAVANNAH, GEORGIA 


Coreer Training in Business Education 
Founded in 1899 


Dr. H. J. Bolen, President 





PROFESSIONAL SECRETARIAL TRAINING 


e MEDICAL & ENGINEERING « 


ave. Soursee, Full Secretarial a. Fa a mel 

siona! empha is On terminology, . ia-train- 

ing programs. Professional positions open, 
Nationwide Employment Service 


BUSINESS TRAINING COLLEGE 


Wood St., & Blvd. of the Allies, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Dorothy Finkethor, Ph.D., Administrator 


Oldest in U. S. 
Intensive Training 


Phone: "ORdway 3-5500 


Day and Eve. 
L 
woe 
Ww § Sas at 
ecre® Start any time 


3 Individual promotion. 
Special Short Courses 
367 Boylston St., Boston 





CECIL'S “ BUSINESS 


COLLEGE 

AUTOMATION INSTITUTE ASSOCIATE 

UNIQUE APARTMENT DORMITORIES 
Ge Serving the Valley Since 1891 
Chartered by the State to 


Confer Degrees in Commerce 
1921 TUOLUMNE ST., FRESNO, CALIFORNIA 
Cc. S. BOWLBY, PRESIDENT 


Spartanburg, S. C. 





CENTRAL CALIFORNIA 
COMMERCIAL COLLEGE 


HONOLULU 


BUSINESS COLLEGE 


Oldest and Largest Business College in Hawaii 

Complete Day and Night School Curriculums 

Accredited by the Accrediting Commission for 
Business Schools 


1178 Fort Street, Honolulu 13, Hawaii 


HSS Z& 


B. S. in Accounting; B. S. in Busi 

tion; B. S. in Secretarial Science; B. S. in — 

Education (for teachers). Also one- and two-year 
Terminal courses. 

Cc. H. — President 








Bangor Maine 








DAVENPORT INSTITUTE 


Secretariali—Executive and Medical 
Accounting—Business Administration 
Accredited by ACBS 
Dormitories and renp Apartments for Women 
Room, Board and Tuition for Under $1000 per 
Yeor. A Non-Profit Institution rece by 
the State as a Class ''A'' College 
12 5S. Division Grand Rapids, Michigan 


Sntosstete_ 


Fargo, North Dakota 
North Dakota's Largest and Friendliest 
Business College 





Write for Catalog 

















JACKSON BUSINESS 
UNIVERSITY 


234 S, Mechanic Street Jackson, Michigan 


Accounting, Business Administration, 
and Secretarial Courses 


A. C. Hermann, President 


MIDSTATE COLLEGE 


of Commerce 
Established in Peoria in 1888 
A private college of commerce offering college- 
grade business, accounting, and secretarial 
courses; also, IBM Key Punch and other office 
machines. 
Ask for Bulletin of Courses 


240 S. Jefferson Ave. Peoria, Illinois 


PHILLIPS BUSINESS COLLEGE 
1000 Church St., Lynchburg, Va. 
Complete Business Education. Coed. 

Member NACBS, Accredited by the 
Accrediting Commission for Business Schools 
Harry G. Green, President 





KING’S 
COLLEGE 


CHARLOTTE 
AROLINA 

DORMITORY 
FACILITIES 


A Select School offering 
Quality Business Training 
THE MINNEAPOLIS 
BUSINESS COLLEGE 


L. R. MAETZOLD, Director 
Nicollet Avenue at 10th Street 


Catalogue on request 


PLATT SCHOOL 
OF COMMERCE 


Since 1894 
Felix at Eighth 
ST. JOSEPH 7, MO. 

A Modern Air-Conditioned School 
PERSONALIZED TRAINING IN 
Accounting, Secretarial, Business Machines 
Medical Secretarial and Reporting Courses 





KNAPP BUSINESS COLLEGE 


Business Education for 
Top Jobs 


Accredited by th 
Accrediting Commission for Schools 


Tenth and Pacific Avenue 
TACOMA, WASHINGTON 


MINNESOTA 
SCHOOL OF BUSINESS 


Accounting, Business Administration, Sales 
Secretarial and Court Reporting 
W. C, Stevenson, President 


24 S. Seventh St., Minneapolis, Minnesota 


ROBERTSON 


SCHOOL OF BUSINESS 
40 North Riverside, Medford, Oregon 
LESLIE B. ROBERTSON, Director 
Secretarial and Accounting Courses 
Divisions of Robertson School of Business in 
Klamath Falls and Roseburg, Oregon. 





KNOXVILLE BUSINESS COLLEGE 


East Tennessee’s Leading School of 
Business Since 1882 


ACCREDITED BY ACCREDITING COMMISSION FOR 
PRIVATE BUSINESS SCHOOLS, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Air Conditioned 
Speedwriting or Gregg Shorthand 
209 W. Church Knoxville, Tennessee 


Forty Years’ Experience 
Training Secretaries 


Accredited by the Accrediting 
Commission for Business Schools 
2400 16th St., NW, Washington, D. C. 


NASHVILLE BUSINESS COLLEGE 


226 7th Avenue Nashville 3, Tennessee 


ROCHESTER BUSINESS INSTITUTE 


Established 1863 

Two-year courses in Business Administration, IBM 
Machine Accounting and Electronic Data Processing, 
Executive Secretarial and one-year courses in Sa'es, 
Modern Office Practice, Lega! and Secretarial Science. 
Also, 15 months Medical Secretaria! Science and Engi- 
neerinj Secretariai Courses. Nancy Taylor Charm and 
Finishing School Course included in all training pro- 
grams for youn) women. 

Registered by the Board of Regents of the 

University of the State of New York 

172 Clinton Avenue South, Rochester 4, New York 





LOS BUSINESS COLLEGE 


since 1886 


or College of Business accredited by Ac- 
Slee Committe, bor Maharey aeinale 
cumin Some, Se Maine Acting 


70 North Main Street Salt Lake City, Utah 


NATIONAL 
BUSINESS COLLEGE 


Roanoke, Virginia 


ROCKFORD 
SCHOOL OF BUSINESS 


Accounting and _ Finance, Business Manavement, 

Administrative Assistant, Sales M Automa- 

tion Accounting, Medical Secretarial, Legai Secretarial 

and Executive Secretarial. 

Also intensive Courses in Junior Accounting, Stenog- 
1B Key-Punch, 





raphy, Speedwriting Shorthand, M 
Cc tometer and clerical subjects. 





Accredited by the Accrediting C 
for Business Schools 
As a Junior College of Business 


Institution 
. Ulinois 


Sogresed as a Degree-Conferri 
319 W. Jefferson Street Roc’! 
Ask for Bulletin A 





LINCOLN SCHOOL 
of 
COMMERCE 


A Professional School of Accountancy 
gusistattes Science and Business Administration 
Established 1884 
W. A. Robbins, Pres. 

209 N. 14th Street Lincoln, Nebraska 


Nettleton 


COMMERCIAL COLLEGE 
Sioux Falls, South Dakota 
South Dakota’s Leading School of Business 
C. D. ROHLFFS, President 


§ T R A Y E R JUNIOR COLLEGE 
OF FINANCE 
Associate in Arts degree courses: A.A. in Financial 
Administration or Accounting Major, C.P.A, Objective; 
also A.A. in Secretarial Administration with execu- 
tive, legal, or medical major. Training provides aca- 
demic background plus specialization. Supervised 
dormitories. Air conditioned classrooms. 
Request catalog 


601 - 13th Street, Washington 5, D. C. 





MADISON BUSINESS COLLEGE 


ACCOUNTING AND SECRETARIAL COURSES 


One of Wisconsin's Leading Business and 
retarial Schools Since 1856 


aie Madison for Over 100 Years 


More than 23,000 Graduates in the 
Field of Business and Industry 


215 West Washington Ave., Madison 3, Wisc. 


PAIR SCHOOLS OF BUSINESS 


"*BUSINESS training at its best'' 


¢ NANCY TAYLOR SECRETARIAL 
e AUTOMATION INSTITUTE 


ah) 


37 S. Wabash, Chicago 3, Illinois 


TULSA BUSINESS COLLEGE 


Is Oil Capital of the World 


New College Building 
Completely Air Conditioned 


318 S. Denver, Tulsa, Okiahoma 
E. A, Guise, President 


Write for details 





MANKATO 
COMMERCIAL COLLEGE 
Established 1891 


Business Administration 


Accounting, 
ecretarial, Business Machines 


Salesmanship, 


A. R. McMullen, President 
Mankato, Minnesota 


Send for Free Catalogue 


PALMER COLLEGE 


Secretarial e Accounting « Business Admin. 
Co-Educational — Modern, — 
Accredited by ‘ACBS 


Dormitories for Men and for Women 


Divisions of Palmer College are Located in 
Columbia and Charleston, S. C. and Augusta, Ga. 


WRITE FOR FREE BULLETIN 
CHARLES E. PALMER, C.P.A., PRESIDENT 
125 BULL STREET CHARLESTON, S. C. 


20TH CENTURY 
BUSINESS COLLEGE 


168 St. Francis Street 
Mobile, Alabama 
Sarah C. Hornung, Director 





MASSEY 
BUSINESS COLLEGE 


Established 1887 
Accredited by the Accrediti: 
Commission for Business Schools 


Bulletin on Request 
1217 Capital Ave. Houston, Texas 





PERRY BUSINESS SCHOOL 


1400 Third Avenue 
Columbus, Georgia 


Marguerite Brumley, Director 





BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION AND EXECUTIVE 
SECRETARIAL COURSES 


Registered by the State Board of Regents 
63rd Year 
UTICA SCHOOL OF 
COMMERCE 
BANK PLACE UTICA, N. Y. 
William S. Risinger, President 











Creeping 

ypewriters 

Giving you 
he Creeps?: 
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Ajustrite Non-Skid Rubber 
TYPEWRITER PADS 


will put a stop to slipping, sliding 
typewriters. The tough rubber 
pad with the criss-cross tread and 
the bulldog grip firmly anchors 
typewriters on wood, steel, and 
sikethe top tables. Why put up 
any longer with the typewriter 
creeps? 
Ne. 1313 ~ 1 all manual and other elec- 
ics. 13 x 13 inches. = $1.25 
Ne. 1314 i. JBM typewriters. x 14 
inches, Each $1.35 
Quantity discounts 


Sead 254 partally defray handling 


costs for a sample pad —try it—fall in ine 





AJUSTO EQUIPMENT CO. 


apusrure recy 7 
Bowling Green, Ohio 


CHAIRS ... STOOLS 











ls you borrowed 


this copy of 
THE JOURNAL 


and want your own 


personal copy each month 


1, Return this copy to owner. 
2, Mail this coupon. 


THE JOURNAL OF 
BUSINESS EDUCATION 
512 Brooks Building, Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 


_ 


Enclosed is $4.00 for which you may 
send me The Journal of Business Edu- 
cation for one year: 

Name 

Address ... 

City... 

State 
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© Conducted by Mae Walker, Fort Wayne Commercial College 


Americans have about 115 million severe 
colds a year; respiratory infections were 
responsible for 41 per cent of the 153 
million work days lost because of disease 
in 1959, according to Hal Boyle, New York 
columnist. 

v 

By 1970, according to the estimates of 
some economists, there will be 25 million 
American families each with annual in- 
comes of more than $7,500 after taxes. 

al 

Someone has figured that the average 
man shaves off 500 million pieces of 
whiskers in his lifetime. 

wv 

Mice ranchers now raise nearly 25 million 
mice for scientific experiments. 

vw 

A department store janitor, James 
Spangler, is said to have invented the first 
successful vacuum, because the dust stirred 
by brooms made his asthma worse. 

wv 

The United States now has 31 million 
amateur musicians, a 65 per cent increase 
in 10 years; this includes a half million 
harmonica players. 

ad 

Fire left a record $1.4 billion trail of de- 
struction in 1959, according to the National 
Fire Protection Association. It also re- 
ported 11,300 a deaths. Because of a 
change by the U. Forest Service in cal- 
culating forest a, $106.5 million came 
from this source. 

wv 

The year 1959 saw more than 66 million 
Americans take off for vacations in their 
automobiles, according to Petroleum Today 
magazine. This mass migration causes 
tourism to rank among the three top in- 
dustries in more than half of our states. 


a 
Some 90 million people in the United 
States wear glasses. 
w 
Eating is the biggest show on earth, ac- 
cording to Elmer Roessner in his “Busi- 
ness Today.” America’s food cost $78.8 
billion, more than a billion more than the 
Federal budget for its last fiscal year. 
Advertising Age estimates $82 billion for 
food industry spending in 1960. Food also 
tops all other commodities in the budget 
of national advertising. 
a 
Industry sources say Americans buy 
about 300 million cans and bottles of shoe 
polish each year. This adds up to about 10 
billion polishings each year, at a cost of 
$75 million, according to United Press. 
v 


An estimated 800,000 American drivers 
rent automobiles each year, according to 
“Look” magazine. 


High school graduates made up slightly 
over half of American labor force (18 to 
64 years old) in 1959 and nearly one in 
ten was a college graduate. In 1940, only 
one third had completed high school and 
one in eighteen had a college degree, ac- 
cording to Finance Facts. 

v 

Popped corn is said to be the lightest 
and best cushion for packing parcels for 
mailing, especially if they are breakable. 

v 

High school graduates have anywhere 
from 5 to 50 times greater chance of get- 
ting jobs and keeping them than those who 
drop out, as quoted from the United States 
Department of Labor. Surveys covered 
12,000 high school graduates and 10,000 
high school dropouts on their employment 
records. 

a 


Almost every conceivable conversation 
can be carried on with a vocabulary of but 
800 words, according to Cheer. 

w 

“Young people must realize that educa- 
tion and training do not guarantee a job, 
but they give you a big start.” So stated 
Dr. Seymour Wolfbein, Deputy Assistant 
Secretary of Labor, commenting on un- 
employment figures. 

wv 


A recent survey of the classified help 
wanted advertisements in the Sunday pa- 
pers of 30 large and medium-sized U. S. 
cities shows that no matter how an em- 
ployer advertises for a “Girl Friday,” he 
still expects her to be an expert in short- 
hand. One Sunday edition of The New 
York Times alone contained 1,894 ads for 
secretaries and stenographers, many of 
them bilingual, a surprising number for 
men, and 11 stressing the need for short- 
hand. 

ad 


Pension Funds are the largest purchasers 
of stocks, according to a Twentieth Cen- 
tury Fund study, based on SEC figures 
for 1959. Net purchases of stocks for that 
year were $4.3 billion. 

uw 


A 4-cent stamp on some letters may get 
you 7-cent airmail service if you're lucky. 
The Post Office is expanding this service 
to speed up the mails and offset the dis- 
continuance of over 1,200 mail-carrying 
trains in the past seven years, according 
to Changing Times. 

v 


A company that fails to check references 
adequately on a prospect for an executive 
position stands a 50 per cent chance of 
hiring the wrong man, according to Rawle 
Deland, of Thorndike Deland Associates, 
as quoted in Office Administration. 
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new materials 


A 50-page, two-color booklet Hints on 
Better Letters, may be obtained for 10 
cents from Y & Y Publishing, 349 W. 
First St., Dayton 2, Ohio. 

“ 

A two-color booklet, Write It Right. 
is ten cents from Birk & Co., Inc., 22 E. 
60 St., New York 22, N. Y. It contains 
tips and exercises for perfecting legible 
handwriting. 

w 

Seven Keys to Better, Faster Typing 
costs 35 cents from the Superintendent of 
Documents, Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25, D. C. Job Guide for Young 
Workers is 40 cents from the same 
address. 

ad 

A fair and consistent written policy on 
personnel policy and procedures are in- 
cluded in Guidebook To A Modern Per- 
sonnel Program, by The Mutual Life In- 
surance Company of New York, 1740, 
New York 19, N. Y. 

v 


Rules for indexing and filing are found 
in the free leaflet from Oxford Filing 
Supply Co., Inc., Clinton Road, Garden 
City, New York. They will also send free 
literature on their filing supplies and 
equipment. 

“ 

Dan River Mills, Inc., Danville, Virginia, 
will send you a wealth of material, history 
of textile industry, and swatches of cloth, 
useful for distributive education classes. 

wv 

The leaflet You Are a Better Speaker 
Than You Think, by William Oncken, has 
some good suggestions on public speaking 
It is published by the Society for Person- 
nel Administration, 5506 Connecticut Ave- 
nue, N.W., Washington 15, D. C., for 20 
cents. 

wv 

Rock of Ages Corporation, Barre, Ver- 
mont, offers a free sample of granite, with 
a booklet The History of Granite. 

a 

Jeppesen & Co., P. O. Box 9165, Mont- 
clair Station, Denver 20, Colorado is offer- 
ing a brand-new, natural-color 24-cent map 
of Alaska. It has facts about the state, a 
complete name index, and shows air-trans- 
portation network, Allow three weeks for 
delivery. 

a 

A new courtesy film, 28 minutes, 4 Man- 
ner of Speaking, has been produced for the 
Bell Telephone System by Jerry Fairbanks 
Studios. This technicolor film, starring 
Fred Clark, illustrates how a few bad tele- 
phone habits could lose an important client 
and a healthy account. You can secure it 
through your local Bell Telephone business 
office. 
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A 102-page pamphlet, Personnel Man- 
agement in Small Companies, by Francis 
Torbert, Institute of Industrial Relations, 
University of California, Los Angeles, can 
be secured for 50 cents, Aimed chiefly at 
companies with fewer than 200 employees, 
it may be valuable to companies having as 
many as 500 or as few as five employees. 
It answers these two questions: To how 
great a degree should small companies copy 
the personnel practices of successful large 
firms? What, if any, are the unique prob- 
lems of the small company ? 

v 

The Bureau of Labor Standards, De- 
partment of Labor, Washington 25, D. C., 
is distributing a Memo to Employers, as a 
part of the Stay-in-School Campaign, This 
leaflet describes the need for, and advan- 
tages of, work-experience programs. It 
points out that 40 per cent of our high 
school students drop out before graduation 
—a loss for the skilled work force. 

wv 

A single copy, Manual of Technical Re- 
port Writing, written by Dr. Harry H. 
Holscher, technical assistant to the com- 
pany’s director of research, is available 
from Ben Pope, Press Relations, Owens- 
Illinois Glass Company, Toledo, Ohio. The 
manual covers principles and procedures, 
as well as mechanics, of presentation and 
grammar. 

Ww 

Qualified women have many opportuni- 
ties in retailing. To guide those considering 
it as a career, The U. S. Department of 
Labor has issued a booklet, Careers for 
Women in Retailing (Women’s Bureau 
Bulletin 271), which describes earnings 
and working conditions, positions in such 
fields as merchandising, personnel, sales 
promotion, operations, and management, 
and the qualifications each requires. It sells 
for 25 cents a copy from the Superinten- 
dent of Documents, U. S. Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25. 

wv 

You can get scriptographic booklets, 
You and Your Bank, and How to Buy a 
Home, for 25 cents each from Channing 
L. Bete Co., Inc., Greenfield, Mass. 

v 

A teacher’s guide accompanies a set of 
four posters, depicting good posture, free 
from American Seating Co., Grand Rapids 
2, Michigan. 

wv 


Special Teaching Aids, 3408 N. Potomac 
Street, Arlington 13, Va., has prepared 14 
cartoon sets, size 8 by 10 inches, at $2 a 
set. Among these are How to Study, Ad- 
vanced Typing, Speech, Bookkeeping, 
Shorthand, School Spirit, Conservation, 
and Cafeteria Manners. 





NOW 


YOUR TYPING 
STUDENTS 
CAN BE 
PEOPLE 
AGAIN 


KARLO 
STAND 


TO TEACH 
IN 

FULL 
VIEW 


Model IE 


The best teacher alive can’t teach typewriting 
the right way unless every pupil in the class 
SEES every demonstration! 

Here's where the KARLO Stand proves its 
superiority for modern “audio-visual type- 
writing training. Its adjustable height (35" te 
48") and free-rolling casters mean it can be 
arranged so EVERYONE can see without cran- 
ing. It's sturdy and steady as a desk... 
all-metal base . . . hardwood top .. . takes 
no more floor space than sits 7 it sup- 
ports, Send name and address today for full 
details to KARL MANUFACTURING COM- 
PANY, 34 lonia Ave., S.W., Grand Rapids 2, 
Michigan. 


SEND THIS KARLO COUPON 


KARL MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
34 lonia Ave., S.W. 
Grand Rapids 2, Michigan 


Send complete information on Karlo Typewriter 
Demonstration Stand as shown, and other models. 
Thank you. 
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News About People, Schools, Organizations and Events 


A Salute To... 


_. . E. F. Burmahln, director of Busi- 
ness Education for the Lynchburg, Vir- 
ginia, public schools, who has _ been 
elected to the office of vice president of 
the new Lynchburg chapter of the Na- 
tional Association of Accountants. 


... Perry Singer, a member of the 
teaching staff of Minneapolis Business 
College, Minneapolis, Minnesota, and 
a former Gregg traveler, who was pre- 
sented an award for having “made an 
outstanding contribution to business 
education” by the Minnesota Business 
Education Association. 


... Robert Sturge, chairman of the 
business education department of North 
High School, Syracuse, New York, who 
was named Business Teacher of the 
Year by the Syracuse chapter of the 
National Office Management Associa- 
tion. 


Douglas Receives Gregg Award 


Lloyd V. Douglas, for twenty-four 
years head of the Department of Busi- 
ness Education and professor of busi- 
ness education at Iowa State Teachers 
College, Cedar Falls, has been selected 
as the recipient of the 1960 John Robert 
Gregg Award in Business Education. 
The Award was presented at the annual 
banquet of the National Business Teach- 
ers Association in Chicago on De- 
cember 29. It includes a citation in 
testimony of the recipient’s contribu- 
tion to business education and a cash 
gift of $500, both supplied by the Gregg 
Publishing Division, McGraw-Hill Book 
Company, Inc. 

The purpose of the Award is to en- 
courage and reward outstanding contri- 
butions to the advancement of :business 
education. The recipient is a person 
who, in the judgment of an independent 
Board of Selection (made up of dis- 
tinguished business educators in vari- 
ous parts of the United States), has 
made an outstanding, meritorious con- 
tribution to the development and ad- 
vancement of business education. The 
contribution must be one having current 
significance; that is, it must be one that 
has come to be recognized or sustained 
in recognition within two calendar years 
preceding the year in which the Award 
is made. 

The operating policies of the Award 
are set forth and administered by an 
Administrative Committee, the current 
chairman of which is Milo O. Kirk- 
patrick, president of King’s College, 
Charlotte, North Carolina. The chair- 
man of the Board of Selection for 1960 
was Leslie J. Whale, Supervisor of 
Business Education, Detroit Public 
Schools. 
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Awards to Accrediting Commissioners 


Plaques and citations were recently 
awarded by Charles P. Harbottle, chair- 
man of the Accrediting Commission for 
Business Schools, to the following Com- 
missioners, who have devoted four or 
more years service to the Commission: 
H. O. Balls, Nashville Business College; 
Bruce Gates, President Emeritus of 
Gates College; Ben Henthorn, earlier 
member of the Commission and Steer- 
ing Committee; C. I. Blackwood, Black- 
wood College; C. H. Husson, Husson 
College; and William J. Harrison, Jr., E. 
I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. 

This is the second year that these 
citations and honor awards have been 
authorized by The Commission. Last 
year Commissioners Jay Miller, John 
Humphreys, McKee Fisk, J. Andrew 
Holley, Thomas May Peirce III and 
Harold Post were similarly recognized 
and honored. 


Reprints of DPE Brochure Available 


Because of the interest expressed by 
business teachers in the Delta Pi Ep- 
silon publication, “Business Teaching 
as a Career,” the fraternity has had this 
particular brochure reprinted. The bro- 
chure is expressly designed for use with 
students who may be interested in the 
field of business teaching; for high 
school counselors; and for use in con- 
nection with such special programs as 
career days. 

Single copies may be secured from 
the Delta Pi Epsilon National Office at 
35 cents each, or bulk orders may be se- 
cured at special rates. Orders for “Busi- 
ness Teaching as a Career,” should be 
sent to the executive secretary, Ruth I. 
Anderson, Box 6402 N. T. Station, Den- 
ton, Texas. 


Directory of Business Administration 
Graduates 


A Directory of College Graduates 
Available for Business Personnel, is- 
sued annually by Alpha Kappa Psi, 
national business fraternity, will be 
sent to business firms interested in em- 
ploying college graduates with majors 
in accounting, business administration, 
economics, finance, foreign trade, man- 
agement, marketing, sales and other 
phases of business, if request is made 
on business letterhead stating type of 
business and number of employees. 
Requests for copies should be addressed 
to Alpha Kappa Psi, 111 E. 38th St., 
Indianapolis 5, Indiana. 

The 1961 directory lists brief factual 
summaries and photographs of 94 
graduates of U. S. universities and col- 
leges available for employment in 1961, 
including six with master of business 
administration degrees. 


Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, Gets 
Junior College 

Point Park Junior College, Pitts- 
burgh, Pennsylvania, has been char- 
tered by the Commonwealth of Penn- 
sylvania as a non-profit educational 
institution. Successor to Business Train- 
ing College, founded in 1933 by Dor- 
othy C. Finkelhor and her husband, L. 
Herbert Finkelhor, the College will con- 
tinue to offer the popular 2 year pro- 
fessional career courses (Medical Secre- 
tarial, Engineering Secretarial, Execu- 
tive Secretarial, Business Administra- 
tion, Accounting and Office Automa- 
tion) and in addition, a broad Liberal 
Arts program will be presented. The 
new institution is authorized to grant 
Associate in Science and Associate in 
Arts degrees. It is reported that 
$1,000,000 was represented in the trans- 
fer of the school, building, equipment, 
faculty and student body to the junior 
college. 

The following trustees for the junior 
college recently held their first meeting 
at the Pittsburgh Hilton Hotel: D. D. 
Lessenberry of the University of Pitts- 
burgh; Carol Finkelhor of NBC educa- 
tional TV (NY); L. Herbert Finkelhor; 
Dorothy C. Finkelhor; Patrick J. 
Cusick, Jr., executive director of the 
Pittsburgh Regional Planning Associa- 
tion; Ella Graubart, Pittsburgh at- 
torney; and Arthur Secord, director of 
Community Services, Brooklyn College, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


NSA Sponsors First Flying 
Liberal Arts Seminar 

The National Secretaries Association 
(International) has announced its first 
Flying Liberal Arts Seminar for Secre- 
taries. All secretaries are welcome to 
participate in the first European Semi- 
nar, visiting Rome, Florence, Paris and 
London from March 11-26, whether or 
not they are affiliated with NSA. 

In announcing the Seminar, Mrs. 
Evelyn G. Day, International President 
of the world’s largest organization of 
women employed in one profession 
stated: “NSA has long recognized the 
value to the secretary of studying lib- 
eral arts as a means of deepening her 
appreciation of the contributions these 
fields have made to the business world. 
Not only does an understanding of lib- 
eral arts make life more meaningful to 
the secretary personally, but it increases 
her value to her employer, her firm and 
her community. Management has pur- 
sued a similar course in executive train- 
ing, and we feel that the top-level secre- 
tary is eager to keep pace with her em- 
ployer. 

The deadline date for registering with 
the Flying Liberal Arts Seminar is 
Friday, February 10. The group will 
leave New York City on Saturday, 
March 11, via TWA jet service, and 
return on March 26. Further informa- 
tion may be obtained by writing directly 
to Dr. Fred S. Cook, Seminar Coordi- 
nator, The National Secretaries Asso- 
ciation (International), 1103 Grand Ave- 
nue, Kansas City 6, Missouri. 


(More News on page 180) 
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People in the News 


Alexander L. Sheff, executive director of the Speedwriting and Nancy Taylor 
Companies, accepts the National Association and Council of Business Schools 
1960 Distinguished Service Award presented to him by Irving W. Stevens (left), 
chairman of the awards committee. Standing at right is Robert W. Sneden, 
recipient of the NACBS Man-of-the-Year Award. 








Douglas—Recipient of Gregg Award 
Jones—President of NACBS 

Mathis—Heads Southwestern Commercial Schoo's 
McKenzie—New England BEA President 
Pair—NBTA Head 

Stewart—President of AACC 

Vilhauer—Elected Head of POP 


Wells—CCTA President 





ORGANIZATIONS 


The annual election of officers for the 
American Association of Commercial 
Colleges was held by mail ballot re- 
cently. Results announced by Robert 
W. Miller, executive secretary, indicated 
top officers had been renamed to their 
posts. They are: G. C. Stewart, 
Draughon’s Business College, Lub- 
bock, Texas, president; David Doane, 
Link’s School of Business, Boise, Idaho, 
president; and L. Clay 
Spencer, Meadows-Draughon College, 
New Orleans, Louisiana, second vice 
president. Mr. Stewart and Mr. Spencer 
were elected late in 1959 for the 1960 
term, while Mr. Doane was elected only 
last July to fill an unexpired term of 
Keith Fenton, resigned. 

The election also named District Gov- 
ernors for eight Districts, which in the 
future will be designated by numbers 
rather than geographical location. The 
new list of Governors includes: 

District No. 1: J. R. Kinsman, Hem- 


first vice 


ingway-Robertson Institute, Melbourne, 


Australia. 
District No. 2: J. R. Johnson, Parks 
School of Business, Denver, Colorado. 
District No. 3: F. Leland Watkins, 
Dakota Business College, Fargo, North 
Dakota. 
District No. 4: C. W. Woodward, 
Burlington School of Business, Burling- 
ton, Iowa. 
District 
Draughon’s Business 
Tulsa, Oklahoma. 
District No. 6: J. E. Leonard, Massey- 
Draughon Business College, Montgom- 
ery, Alabama. 
District No. 7: 
Thompson, Thompson 
Pennsylvania. 
District No. 8: C. L. 
Commerciale Lussier, Enr. 
acinthe, Quebec, Canada. 


Tribbey, 


No. 3:0 W. 24. 
School, 


Career 


Blanche 
York, 


Mrs. G. 
College, 


Lussier, Ecole 
Saint Hy- 


This vear’s Eastern Business Teach- 
ers Association officers, board members, 
and committee chairmen are hard at 
work planning the 1961 convention to be 
held in New York at Easter time. This 
year’s officers are: President, Helen J. 
Keily, State Teachers College, Salem, 
Massachusetts; vice president, Harold 
Baron, Lafayette High School, Brook- 
lyn, New York; secretary, Mary E. 
Connelly, Boston University, Boston, 
Massachusetts; treasurer, Earl F. Rock, 
Board of Education, Newark, New 
Jersey 

Executive Board Members are: Emma 
M. Audesirk, Northern Valley Regional 
High School, Demarest, New Jersey; 
Marion G. Coleman, Teachers College, 
Temple University, Philadelphia, Penn- 
sylvania; Wesley E. Scott, Board of 
Education, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania; 
Charles Sewall, Burdett College, Bos- 
ton, Massachusetts; Donald E. Wilkes, 
Strayer College, Washington, D. C. and 
Evelyn R. Kulp, Ambler High School, 
Ambler, Pennsylvania (EBTA past 
president). 

All meetings will be held at the Statler 
Hilton Hotel, New York City, March 
30, 31 and April 1. 
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An outline of the program will appear 
in the next issue of this magazine. 


Paul M. Pair, president of Pair 
Schools of Business, Chicago, Illinois, 
was elected president of the National 
Business Teachers Association at the 
recent convention of this group, held in 
Chicago. Darlene Heller, Rockford 
School of Business, Rockford, Illinois 
was chosen first vice president and 
Mary Witherow, St. Louis Public 
Schools, was elected second vice presi- 
dent. The treasurer for the next year is 
Russell Cansler, Northwestern Uni- 
versity. Continuing in office is secre- 
tary Carl Cummings, Dallas Public 
Schools, Dallas, Texas. John C. Frakes, 
Supervisor of Business Education in 
Cleveland, Ohio was chosen as Repre- 
sentative of Secondary Schools, Otto 
J. Madiand, Madison Business College, 
Madison, Wisconsin will continue as 
representative of the Private Business 
Schools, and James T. Blanford, Iowa 
State Teachers College, Cedar Falls, 
will continue as College Representative. 
Enos Perry, Immediate past president 
of the group, continues as a member of 


the Board. 


At their meeting held in Northboro, 
Massachusetts in November, the mem- 
bers of the New England Business Edu- 
cators Association elected Edith McKen- 
zie, Burdett College, Boston, Massachu- 
setts as the president for the coming year. 
Dean R. Malsbary, University of Con- 
necticut, Storrs was elected first vice 
president and Shirley Morrill, Univer- 
sity of Connecticut, Storrs was chosen 
second vice president. The secretary for 
the next year is Eleanor M. Lambert- 
High School, Beverly, Massa- 
The treasurer is Rose A. 
Farese, Algonquin Regional High 
School, Northboro, Massachusetts. 
Matthew E. Cardoza, State Department 
of Education of Massachusetts will 
serve as treasurer. 

Members of the Executive Board are: 
Lester Sluder, William Clynes, John 
Canty, Stuart Dunbar, Lucy Medeiros, 
Regis Horace, Joseph Corry, Jean 
Skawinski, Mercedes Clifford and Clara 
Swan. 


son, 
chusetts. 


At the biennial convention of Pi 
Omega Pi, national undergraduate busi- 
ness education fraternity, held in Chi- 
cago in December, Marie C. Vilhauer, 
Southeast Missouri State College, Cape 
Girardeau, Missouri, was elected na- 
tional president for the next two years. 
Serving with her on the national coun- 
cil will be: Vice president, Ralf 
Thomas, Pittsburg State College; treas- 
urer, George Cooper, Western Michigan 
University; secretary-historian,  Clif- 
ford Fagan, Eastern Illinois State Col- 
lege; editor, Mearle Guthrie, Bowling 
Green State University; national or- 
ganizer, Edna Barbour, Northern IIli- 
nois University; student representative, 
Judy Perkins, University of South 
Dakota; past president, James T. Blan- 
ford, Lowa State Teachers College. 


The annual convention of the South- 
western Private Commercial Schools 
Association was held in Tulsa, Okla- 
homa, November 25-26. Walter J. Trib- 
bey presided over the meetings. 

L. E. Mathis, Bish Mathis Institute, 
Monroe, Louisiana was elected presi- 
dent of the group for the next year. 
Boyd Kern, Southwestern Business 
University, Houston, Texas was chosen 
vice president. The secretary-treasurer 
of the group is L. E. Burford, Draughons 
School of Business, Little Rock, Arkan- 


Sas, 


Lawrence G. Derthick, Commissioner 
of Education, United States Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare, will 
address the United Business Education 
Association Divisions at the fellowship 
luncheon of the annual convention. Rus- 
sell J. Hosler, The University of Wis- 
consin, Madison, president of the Na- 
tional Association for Business Teacher 
Education, will preside at the luncheon. 
Gladys Bahr, New Trier Township 
High School, Winnetka, Illinois, presi- 
dent of UBEA, will present Dr. Der- 
thick, 

The convention will be held in Chi- 
cago, Illinois, February 23-25, Final 
plans are in progress for the meetings 
of the four UBEA Divisions—NABTE, 
UBEA Administrators Division, Re- 
search Foundation of UBEA, and the 
International Division of UBEA. 

The theme selected for the NABTE 
sessions is “New Dimensions in the 
Preparation of Business Teachers.” 
Keynote addresses for the eleven discus- 
sion groups will be given by Donald P. 
Cottrell, Dean, School of Education, 
Ohio State University, and Lewis R. 
Toll, Head, Department of Business 
Education, Illinois State Normal Uni- 
versity. Co-chairmen for the program 
are T. James Crawford, Indiana Uni- 
versity, Bloomington, and Faborn Etier, 
University of Texas, Austin. 

The format of last year’s Research 
Foundation of UBEA program, will be 
repeated this year. Mary Ellen Oliverio, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 
president of the Research Foundation 
of UBEA, is in charge of the program. 
Summaries of outstanding doctoral 
studies in business education will be 
featured. 

Donald Tate, Arizona State Uni- 
versity, Tempe, president of the In- 
ternational Division of UBEA, has 
scheduled another interesting program 
featuring the various phases of interna- 
tional business education. 

The Administrators Division’s pro- 
gram has been planned especially for 
heads of departments of business edu- 
cation in both high schools and colleges 
as well as for supervisors and adminis- 
trators of city and state programs in 
business education. Mary Alice Witten- 
berg, Los Angeles (California) City 
Schools, will preside. Miss Wittenberg 
is president of the Division. 

The sessions are held concurrently 
with those of the American Association 
of Colleges for Teacher Education and 
related teacher education groups meet- 
ing at the Conrad Hilton Hotel the last 
weekend in February. 
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BOOKKEEPING AND ACCOUNTING: In- 
troductory Course, 7th Ed., by Saul 
Wolpert, Englewood Cliffs, New Jer- 
eS Inc., 492 pp., $3.64, 
1960. 


This edition of Bookkeeping and Ac- 
counting follows the basic structure of the 
second edition. However, there has been 
considerable adaptation. The chapters on 
payroll bookkeeping show the changes 
caused by recent legislation. More than 
three hundred questions and two hundred 
fifty exercises are used as end-of-chapter 
materials. These questions and exercises 
provide adequate opportunity for discus- 
sion, drill, application, review, testing, and 
corrective teaching. 

At appropriate places, practical devices 
and tricks-of-the-trade used by practicing 
bookkeepers have been included. Among 
these are: the posting of special journal 
summaries, by writing in the ledger folio 
numbers instead of making a formal entry; 
the use of special columns in payroll book- 
keeping for social security, income taxes, 
and union dues. 

Chapter 28, toward the end of the book, 
is an interesting innovation. It presents 
the data for entry making in terms of 
business documents rather than in the form 
of the traditional written narrative. 

Teachers will want to consider this book 
for classroom use. 


COLLEGE BUSINESS MATHEMATICS, by 
the Committee on Business Mathe- 
matics, New York: Pitman Publishing 
Corporation, 303 pages, 1960. $4.50. 
49 names are given as co-authors of 
this text. Each of these persons is 
a practicing professor of business 
mathematics. Each author contributed 
to the development of the pian of 
presentation of the entire text and 
to the development of the manuscript 
for one chapter. Several co-authors 
served to coordinate those chapters 
that were related in order to avoid 
overlaps and to insure smoothness of 
presentation; thus the text represents 
the combined work of all, 


Chapters one to three review the funda- 
mental arithmetic processes as they apply 
to whole numbers, fractions, and decimals. 
Chapter four presents material on alge- 
braic equations and was developed in re- 
sponse to an expressed demand for enough 
algebra to help students work with com- 
mon formulas. In chapter five, which re- 
views all cases of percentage, the algebraic 
skills are used immediately. Chapter six 
through fifteen covers the application of 
business mathematics to payrolls, office 
work, marketing problems, banking, finance, 
insurance, taxes, installment buying, credit, 
and investment. Chapter thirteen stresses 
various installment plans of repayment. 

Preceding chapter one is a survey test 
from which the teacher can discover weak 
spots in handling the fundamental proc- 
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esses. Following chapter five is a progress 
test which parallels a survey test and 
serves to measure the progress the student 
has made in developing his use of the 
arithmetic tools presented in the first five 
chapters. 

After the final chapter a set of supple- 
mentary problems divided according to 
chapter content is included. This set of 
problems can be used for review or for 
additional drill. At the end of the test is 
a group of tables that will be needed to 
solve the various types of problems. 

The titles of chapters six through fifteen 
are general titles. For example, payroll 
mathematics, office mathematics, marketing 
mathematics, banking mathematics. How- 
ever, the material is actually presented and 
discussed in small sections. Each section 
has an illustrative problem worked out and 
following the problem are other problems 
pertaining to the same type of discussion. 
For example, in payroll mathematics there 
are seven sections devoted to hourly wages, 
to payroll computation, to social security 
deductions, to federal income taxes, to 
other deductions to payroll payment, to 
employee’s earnings records, and to payroll 
register. Each of these special classifica- 
tions has its own example problem and its 
own set of exercises. 

The book should represent the thinking 
of business mathematics teachers of the 
whole country. 


PERSONAL TYPING IN 24 HOURS, THIRD 
(TEXT) EDITION, by Philip S. Pepe, 
New York: Gregg Publishing Division, 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 64 
pages 1960, $2.36. 


This personal typing book is divided into 
three sections. First, are 24 one-hour, one- 
page lessons. The lesson also includes re- 
view, a par requirement, and short easy 
instructions. By hour 24, the author says 
the typist should be able to type at 30-35 
words in one minute and type a letter in 
five minutes. Throughout the course direc- 
tions are given to improve speed. Speed 
drills and accuracy drills are developed 
alternately so that the student is constantly 
pushing his best speed to a still better 
speed. 

The second section is titled “Speed Typ- 
ing” and contains a plan and practice para- 
graphs for building speed and accuracy to 
50 words in one minute. 

The third section contains exact instruc- 
tions for 50 practice jobs using many im- 





BACK COPY OF JBE WANTED 


If you have a copy of the JOURNAL OF 
BUSINESS EDUCATION for January, 1958 
and have no further use for it, return it to 
the publisher and have your subscription ex- 
tended for two months. 





portant typing skills in the preparation of 
letters, manuscripts, reports, and in cen- 
tering and tabulating problems. 

The book is compact, well set up, the 
explanations are efficiently given, and yet 
complete in detail so that an individual with 
a minimum of supervision is able to pro- 
From the very first the 
sentences; non- 


ceed on his own. 
student types words 
sense syllables are avoided. 


and 


THE MORE YOU SHOW THE MORE YOU 
SELL, by L. Mercer Francisco, Engle- 
wood Cliffs, New Jersey: Prentice- 
Hall, Inc., 287 pages, 1960. $7.50. 


This interesting new book treats visual 
aids as they apply to salesmanship. The 
author discusses the following categories 
of selling aids: demonstration devices, 
visual aids or flat pictures, two-by-two 
slides and other transparencies, flip charts, 
film strips, recordings, sound slide films, 
and sound motion pictures. Each category 


is explored in considerable detail and in an 


interesting style which makes for easy 
reading. 

The book’s subtitle is “A Management 
Guide for Selecting, Creating and Using 
Profit Producing Selling Aids.” It should 
also be a good text in selling inasmuch as 
it awakens the student of salesmanship to 
possibilities of creative’ activity. The author 
seems to be well aware of the problems con- 
nected with visual presentations, and he 
spells out the “do’s” and “don'ts” for sales 
presentations using these techniques. For 
example, he includes an appendix on the 
mechanics of effective presentation which 
stresses, among other things, the seating 
arrangement of those who are to see the 
film or slide. This looks to be an excel- 


lent reference book. 
* 


SECRETARIAL PRACTICE FOR COL- 
LEGES, by Dorothy E. Lee, Tilly S. 
Dickinson, and Walter A, Brower, New 
York: Gregg Publishing Division, Mc- 
Graw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 256 
pp., 1960, (Lexide bound). $3.75. 


This secretarial manual is planned to 
prepare the beginning office worker for the 
kinds of problems and assignments found 
on the job. Preparation consists of re- 
fresher training in typewriting and short- 
hand skills; personality improvement and 
human relations; and full coverage of such 
basic related knowledge as filing systems, 
telephone technique, office machines opera- 
tion, office routine, reception duties, mail- 
ing systems and procedures, shipping pro- 
cedures, preparing financial records, and 
job finding. 

Stenographic skills are emphasized in 
the first part and secretarial duties in the 
second. A “promotion” test is provided 
and suggested as being useful to accent 
“quality” and “depth” differences between 
stenographers and secretaries. 

End-of-the-chapter activities encourage 
the learner to consider practical implica- 
tions immediately, and an end-of-the-book 
section serves as a typical office manual. 
Working papers for the assignments and 
for the above-mentioned test are also avail- 
able. 
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Got a Magic 
Wand in your 














I ee. 


Erase Without 
a Trace” with 
A.W.Faber’s 


GRASER S7IK , 


The original pencil shaped 
grey eraser — always 
the best point for erasing. 


CALL SERVICE ) U.S.A. 
ee ee 








For generations 
Secretaries struggled with 
cumbersome erasers. 
They found it impossible 
to erase without 

leaving ghosts and 
sloppy strikeovers. 

Then A.W.Faber invented 
ERASERSTIK, a pencil- 
shaped white-polished 
beauty that opened the 
door to typing perfection. 


With ERASERSTIK you 
erase without a trace. 

It lets you get into tight 
places to remove one 
letter without blurring the 
whole word. Sharpens 
to the point you prefer— 
blunt, medium or slender. 
Do you use this magic 
wand? Costs only 20¢ 
with brush, at good 
Stationers everywhere 
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SAPHIR BRASS HAND SHARPENER #4035 


works like magic. Gives you the correct 
point on your ERASERSTIK 

then stops sharp- 

ening. If you use 

one, you need 

the other. $1 at 

your Stationer. 


A.W.Faber-Castell 
Pencil Co., Inc., Newark 3, N. J. 
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the back 


ANSWER TO THE 
QUESTION ON PAGE 154 


of 


the book coy 


TEACHING MACHINES 


Much is being written and spoken about 
the new teaching machines which will 
“permit continuous examination of the 
student, shorten training time, free the 
instructor from classroom ‘routine’, elimi- 
nate the need for constant supervision, 
control the training process, provide a 
yardstick to measure student progress, 
catch and correct errors as they happen, 
assure high quality of the end product.” 

The teaching machines, one of which is 
the Western Design Tutor, have been de- 
signed to accomplish the above and teach- 
ing materials are being prepared for many 
subject matter areas. 

Teachers who remember the _ battery- 
controlled devices which enabled students 
to match on a map a listed name with 
the location by touching with metal-tipped 
pencils two screws will understand the 
basic principle of the teaching machine. 
It will be recalled that the device men- 
tioned above when operated successfully 
rang a bell, buzzed a buzzer, or lit a light. 
The student immediately knew whether or 
not his answer or guess was correct. The 
teaching machine goes farther because if 
the student selects the wrong answer, the 


next image he will see will contain infor- 
mation to help correct his error, explain 
how to find the right answer, and direct 
him to return to the first image to try 
again. In the case of a correct answer, 
the next image contains the next unit of 
information and the next question. 

The newspaper report of a recent teach- 
ers’ conference at Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University, stated general agree- 
ment on this point “No machine can re- 
place a teacher, but a good mechanical 
device can save much of the tjme now 
spent by a teacher in intensive drill.” Im- 
portant to the learner is that he “gets 
his reward” immediately in the use of 
the teaching machine. This is psychologic- 
ally sound instructional practice but not 
always possible in a classroom managed 
by a human. 

Teaching machines are undoubtedly here 
to stay in one form or another. Important 
though this invention is, the preparation 
of ideal teaching materials is even more 
significant. Insignificant materials will only 
waste the time of the learner who may not 
realize his time is being wasted in his 
enthusiastic play with the new device. 








business field. 


BUSINESS LAW 


by GETZ 





For Effective Consumer Living 
EVERYDAY CONSUMER BUSINESS 


by SCOTT, KANE, KIRK, and BUCKLEY 


For slower learners, this general-business text—the only 
general-business text for slower learners—covers the 
basic areas of consumer business. The nationally known 
authors have many years of know-how in the general- 


FOR EVERYDAY LIVING, 2nd. Ed. 


This text gives students up-to-date information about 
their rights and responsibilities as consumers in 
America's free enterprise system. It contains simple 
language without sacrifice of legal accuracy. All 
problems are based on situations that occur in the 
average student's everyday experiences. 


For further information write to: 


PRENTICE-HALL, INC. 


Educational Book Division, Englewood Cliffs, N. J, 
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because this is 


"an advance in the 


technique of teaching”’ 


Medical Pictation Course 


Drew berets 


MEDICAL DICTATION COURSE 


; | Please send me further information about the 
This is the approach to teaching you have always | SPEEDWRITING Medical Dictation Course 
sought. | 
Planned by experts —and carefully executed so | 
that it can be adapted to your established curri- | 
culum or assist you in building a new one — | 
SPEEDWRITING Medical Dictation Course sim- | aT aes 
| 
| 
| 





name 





plifies learning for both teacher and student. 


No need to have a “specialist” on staff to teach 
medical dictation. This new technique qualifies 
your shorthand teacher to be a medical shorthand 


teacher. 
SPEEDWRITING Medical Dictation Course text, 


Theory-Review Tapes, Dictation Tapes, Teacher’s FY 
Manual, and Complete Key furnish you with the THE peedwriling. OMPANY 


most effective teaching unit ever devised. 





address 





city, state 


55 West 42 Street, New Yor 36, New York 





IRVING T. HERSON, CONTROL- 
ter of R.E.C. Corporation. 
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R.E.c. manufactures 
industrial fasteners 
and is a specialist 
in the manufac- 
ture of stud bolts. 


THIS NATIONAL SYSTEM performs eight different 
complete operations for the R.E.C. Corporation, 


“Our Calional Accounting System 


saves us *3,100 a year... 


returns 56% annually on investment.”’—R£<. Corporation - 


“Impressive money savings we have 
effected from installation of a Na- 
tional Accounting System are only 
one of many reasons for our satis- 
faction with your equipment. 
‘‘Equally important is the fact 
that our records are now kept up-to- 
date. Reports pertaining to produc- 
tion, overhead, and costs are now 
available to management without 
costly delays. Without our National 
System this would be impossible. 
We are alerted the instant a customer 
falls behind in payments and has 
reduced our accounts receivable. 
These facts we regard as more im- 


portant than the actual cash savings. 

“We are delighted with the Na- 
tional System we installed. Its flexi- 
bility, simplicity and the ease with 
which we are able to train operators 
are most satisfactory. Our National 
Accounting System saves us $3,100 
a year, returns 56% annually on our 
investment.” 


Haig nae 


Controller of 
R.E.C. Corporation 


THE NATIONAL CASH REGISTER COMPANY, payton 9, Ohio 


1039 OFFICES IN 121 COUNTRIES * 77 YEARS OF HELPING BUSINESS SAVE MONEY 


New Rochelle, N. Y. 


Your business, too, can benefit from the 
many time- and money-saving features 
of a National System. Nationals pay 
for themselves quickly through savings, 
then continue to return you a regular 
yearly profit. National’s world-wide 
service organization will protect this 
profit. Ask us about the National Main- 
tenance Plan. (See the yellow Sit 

pages of your phone book.) fe 


*TRADE MARK REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 


Nwltional* 
ACCOUNTING MACHINES 
ADDING MACHINES + CASH REGISTERS 


ELECTRONIC DATA PROCESSING 
wer paper (No Carson Reauieen) 





